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$8.95 for $25 Values.—Jaunty Jacket Suits of Nov- 
elty cloth, and any desired length Jackets. All 


shades and colorings, $25 values. Special at the 
Abrams Co., $8.95. : 


uits — 
Broadcloth Novel- 
ty Suits, trimmed 
with a touch of 
satin, strictly 
tailored Skirts, 
full gored and 
trimmed to: match 
the Jacket. Gray, 
Navy, Black, Cas- 
tor, Brown and 
new shades of 
Green. $40.00 val- 
ues. Special at 
the Abrams Co., 

$16.90. 
Men’s 


$30.00 

Suits $13.75. These 
Suits are well 
made. Every gar- 
ment cut accord- 
ing to the late 
Fall style. Why 
not. select your 
Christmas Suit! 
NOW? $30.00 val- 
ues. Special at the Abrams Co., $13.75. 
~ $20 Men’s Suits, $9.95. Well made Mens’ Suits, 
stylishly cut and finished by hand. Rough mix- 
tures, Tweeds, Cheviots and Serges, $20.00 values. 
Special at the Abrams Co., $9.95. 


The Abrams Co. 


1149 to 1159 MARKET STREET ®*srren7tané 


Bound Volumes 


of the 


H ale’s Ror 


° 


TOys! a Gene. 
OY Sé acu cnmpre-, 
oar Typewriters—$1.00, $2.50 an, 
Handsome Full-Jointed Doll— ::, 
inches tall; with bisque head, swec{ 
face, eyes that open and close, lovely 
curly hair; lace stockings, with sli; 
pers to match; fancy slip; $1.45, ~ 
Indestructible Baby Doll— Wii}; 
stuffed body; beautifully dresse.- 
with fancy cap; $3.50. ¢ 
Handsome Full-Jointed Kestne 
Doll—27 inches tall;  full-jointe: 
body; ball and socket joints; bisqu. 
head with dimpled chin, eyes tha: 
open and close, lovely, thick, cur), 
hair; $4.95. % 
Self-Inking Printing Press—wWit} 
two rollers and side lever, 9.50. 
Others for 75e, $1.25, $1.65, up to 
*iKotary Printing P —s 
otary mting Pres: 1.25. ait 
and $6.45. Says 
GIRLS’ TRICYCLES, $12.00 and $14.59 
Heavy tubing; frame enameled blue 
with beautifully upholstered leather 
extension seat, nickel plated handle 
and ball bearing, % inch rubber tire 
wheels. 
HEAVY STEEL WAGONS, $1.00. 
With heavy steel wheels; body 9x18 
inches at $1.00; 10x20 inches at $1.25; 
11x22 inches at $1.50; 12x24 inches at 
$1.75; 13x20 inches at $2.00. 
IRISH MAIL HAND CAR, $5.00. 
Well geared; steel propelling han- 
dle; seat painted green; heavy steel 
wheels with rubber tires. 


25 to 33 SIXTH STREET 
979 TO 987 MARKET STREET. 
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SOME OF THE PROBLEMS TO BE FACED. 


PIONEER SAN FRANCISCO PRINTERS. 
BY AL, MURPHY. 
‘dmund C. Gilbert, better known, or rather, only 
,wn as “Cap Gill,” was one of those living re- 
kes to statistical theorists who wisely claim that 
allotted years of a compositor are two-and- 
‘ty. The writer, early in the 70’s asked Steve 
‘lis how old the “Cap” was. “I couldn’t say ex- 
ly,” replied Steve, “but I remember reading in 
paper when I was a boy that Circumnavigator 
ok, when he landed at Kalakekan Bay in tne 
‘ ndwich Islands, was filled with astonishment and 
ereat wonder at finding Lou Ward walking a tight 
rope and “Cap” Gill printing orchestra checks for 
show. And he was pretty well along in years 
‘ien,” sighed the Comstocker as he ambled into an 
ier room just in time to see the subject of this 
etch lose a big “pot” showing up four “rodneys” 
sainst a like number of queens, which his opponent 
d obtained somehow. 
lhe bark Palmetto, from New York, conveyed 
r, Gilbert safely around the Horn, and anchored 
: the stream off Alcatraz on the 17th day of Sep- 
iember, 1849. On the way to Sacramento, a few 
days later, the vessel went aground, and in the effort 
, float her the “Cap” sustained a fractured limb. 
hich laid him up for six months. In August, 1850, 
worked first at the case in San Francisco, subbing 
1 the Alta California, the composing rooms being 
Washington street, just below Kearny. The 
ale of prices at that time was: Per 1,000 ems, 
‘2.50; time hands (10 hours work) $12.50 per day; 
overtime, $2.50 per hour. There were only two 
supers in the city then, the Alta and Pacific News. 
‘rinters were scarce, and literature went a-begging, 
it the “Cap” had made up his mind to be a “sub” 
nud not a “regular,” and though countless times 
id he been entreated and implored to accept a 
case,” he had always declined. Twenty years ago 
e “Cap” was engaged as a distributor on the Ex- 
miner, and he had worked on nearly all the promi- 
ent papers of the Pacific Coast. 


BY JAMES O’MEARA. 

The Alta California was the only newspaper pub- 
ished in San Francisco in 1849, until August 25th 
{ that year, when Wm. Faulkner and Warren 
eland started the Pacific News. The Alta was then 
ublished weekly, and so continued until December 
1, 1849, when it changed to a tri-weekly, and Janu- 
ry 22, 1850, began a daily publication. The Pacific 
cws started as a tri-weekly, and in February, 1850, 
hanged to a daily. The only other paper in the 
ntire Territory of California, in 1849, was the 
lacer Times, Sacramento, started in April, 1849, 
with John Giles and Joseph C. Lawrence, publishers. 
dward Gilbert and Edward C. Kemble were owners 
and editors of the Alta. At that time the wages in 
1 the mechanical trades was from $12 to $16 per 
iy, but the pay of compositors and pressmen was 
nly $50 per week. The Alta was printed on a 
Vashington hand-press, and so was the Pacific News. 
he Placer Times had an old Ramage press. No 
power press was brought to California until the 
pring of 1850, when the Pacific News was: the first 
) introduce the use. . The Alta procured one a 
‘month later, for which a third interest in the estab- 


(Continued on Page 4.) 


BY RAYMOND ROBINS. 


Underneath all the great struggle that marks the 
conflict of labor in the world of men is really a great 
idea. And every form of that struggle is simply an 
expression, in one aspect or another, of a great idea; 
and the divisions between men and society, earnest 
men, capable man, who divide, on the one hand, 
friendly to organized labor, and others who divide, 
on the other hand, in sometimes bitter enmity to 
organized labor, is really, when it is sifted down, to 
be determined upon one real principle underneath 
the whole struggle. 

The Danbury hatters’ case, injunctions granted by 
judges at night while propped up by pillows in their 
beds, with nobody present but the lawyers for the 
employers—all these conflicts are to be explained on 
one ground. That ground is this: the whole con- 
flict in this‘ country and in the world between the 
men of labor on the one hand, and the men opposed 
to labor on the other hand, is this: that the men of 
labor are advancing and affirming and declaring and 
maintaining the citizenship values of the working 
man; and the other group is advancing and main- 
taining and advocating the profit values of the labor 
of man; and the whole struggle comes out of the 
point of view whether or not you are interested as 
a citizen of the Republic, as a man, in the citizen- 
ship values of human labor, or whether you are 
interested chiefly in the profit values, the property 
values of human labor as an asset for certain in- 
dividuals, or people, or corporations or employers. 
There is the whole conflict, and you will find intelli- 
gent and able men whose minds are devoted to the 
question of the money side of the conflict, who be- 
come so biased and so set in their judgment that they 
lose sight of the human values in the controversy 
altogether. They do not care especially for child 
labor, they do not care especially to stop women 
from those employments that break down their 
health and destroy their. possibility of becoming 
mothers. You can get the basis of the conflict on 
whether the group is interested most in the human 
values, the citizen values, or most in the property 
values, the profit values of the men. There are able 
and honest men sitting as judges in high courts who 
believe that judgments in protection of property 
rights that are manifestly in destruction of human 
rights are really good, because they see only the 
property values in the controversy. 

The problem before labor in America and the 
world is a problem of interpretation. It is a prob- 
lem of getting out the citizenship values in the pos- 
session of organized labor, and forcing the recog- 
nition of these values upon the men and women of 
fair purpose and honest intentions in the community 
and in the State and in the nation. There are more 
fair-minded men than there are of the other kind. 
There are more people in the world who want to do 
the right thing than who purposely want to do the 
wrong thing; and while there are those implicated 
in the steal directly, men and women who profit 
greatly out of the social injustice and wrong in the 
industrial situation of our country, they will never 
be the people who will lead in the cause of labor. 
It is also true that when you convince a man or 
woman, whether they are friendly to labor or are 
opposed to labor, that the values of manhood and 
womanhood and childhood are involved, you break 


(Continued on Page 6) 


PRESIDENT LYNCH GREETS VISITORS. 

During the Denver convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, the delegates were the guests 
of the International Typographical Union at the 
Union Printers’ Home in Colorado Springs. Un- 
fortunately the day was bitterly cold, but the 
printers’ pride was admired by all. In his speech of 
welcome, President James M. Lynch said in part: 

“Briefly I will tell you something about the in- 
stitution. We met with difficulties; some of them 
threatened the very existence of the Home. Dur- 
ing our convention in 1887 the delegate from the 
Philadelphia Union presented to the International 
Typographical Union a check for $10,000, $5,000 
given by George W. Childs and $5,000 given by 
A. J. Drexel. The money was given absolutely with 
out stipulation as to its use. The gift was accepted, 
and then began the usual schemes to spend the 
money. I presume our membership spent twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of time trying to find a way 
to spend that $10,000. Finally they decided on a 
home for aged and indigent members. After con- 
sidering various sites we finally accepted a proffer 
of eighty acres of land at Colorado Springs, given 
by the city. The printer, with his usual business 
foresight accepted the eighty acres on the top of 
a hill without any water in sight anywhere. But 
we started in to raise money to build the Home. 
We had this $10,000, and on a certain birthday of 
Mr. Childs the printers on one side of the Missis- 
sippi contributed the price of one thousand ems. 
Then on a certain birthday of Mr. Drexel the print- 
ers on the other side of the Mississippi contributed 
the price of one thousand ems. 

“When that mammoth building was erected on 
the top of that hill there was no trace of a shrub 
there. A tax of five cents a month had been levied 
for the support of the Home. With that we im- 
proved the building and grounds as best we could. 
Finally we reached a point where the inadequacy of 
the revenue threatened the continuance of the Home. 
A proposition submitted for an increase in the per 
capita ‘tax for the support of the Home from 
five to ten cents narrowly escaped defeat. It car- 
ried, however, and we went along until we held a 
convention at Colorado Springs in 1896, when the 
convention provided for further donations from the 
membership under which the hospital annex was 
erected at a cost of about thirty thousand dollars, 
That was made necessary by the increasing number 
of tuberculosis patients that were coming to the 
Home. It was necessary to isolate these members 
from the aged and infirm members who were cared 
for in the main building. 

“Then we beautified the grounds and erected a 
cottage for the superintendent. Previous to that 
time he was domieiled in the large building. We 
have had several investigations of the management, 
and; to the credit of the institution, it has always 
come out clear. At one time the people who were 
sent there by the unions formed a chapel and tried 
to discharge the superintendent. Other things of 
that nature have arisen, making the Home for a 
time a constant source of trouble and almost threat- 
ening to divide the organization. But we have con- 
quered all that. 

“Every dollar of the seven or eight hundred thou- 
sand contributed for its support, except the ten 
thousand dollars I spoke of and one thousand dol- 
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lars of which we can only use the interest, has been 
contributed by the members of the International Ty- 
pographical Union. At our Colorado Springs con- 
vention, notwithstanding the fact that we had a ten 
per cent assessment for another purpose, we raised 
the tax for the Home to fifteen cents per capita per 
month. 

“I do not know whether this is the best form 
beneficence could take. It is a question from one 
side, but not from the other, and that is its advertis- 
ing value. I have no doubt its advertising value to 
the International Typographical Union was a great 
factor in holding our members together in winning 
the eight-hour day. I believe we can not estimate 
in dollars and cents the value of one life we have 
saved in the tuberculosis sanitarium. We have re- 
stored to the craft numbers of our members who 
have come there afflicted with tuberculosis in the 
second and third stages. We can not, unfortunately, 
persuade all of those afflicted, to come when in the 
first stage. As a result about fifty per cent of the 
number we get are in the last part of the second 
stage or in the third, and all we can do is to en- 
deavor to prolong their lives. The machinery in- 
stalled in our trade is to blame for some of the 
cases. We now advise our membership, owing to 
the experience we have had and the cases that have 
‘come before us, that while they may be conservative 
in presenting wage scales and demands for reduc- 
tion of hours, to be absolutely radical in demanding 
sanitary conditions in the workshop. 

“Members are admitted on indorsement by local 
unions, who pay all expenses of the applicant to the 
Home. Everything else is furnished by the Home, 
food, clothing, medical attendance, etc. A corps of 
trained nurses have charge of the hospital under 
supervision of the Home’s physician. 

“I do not know that I can add anything to what 
I have said. The city of Colorado Springs pre- 
sented us with eighty acres of land, then compara- 
tively worthless, but now land along the frontage is 
valued by real estate men at one thousand dollars 
an acre, but can not be purchased even at that price, 
and I presume our land could not be bought now 
for two hundred thousand dollars, as it has been 
greatly improved. We hold the value of the entire 
institution, buildings, stock and land, at one million 
dollars. The Home has survived all its troubles 
and the membership have now complete confidence 
in the institution and the board of trustees. 
now on, as far as the management goes, as the 
Home conduct goes and as its benefits are concerned, 
it will be a distinct success.” 

———_@—______. 
THE UNFAIR WERNER COMPANY. 
Brother Unionists— 

Permit us to again bring to your notice that the 
publications of The Werner Co., of Akron, Ohio, 
are produced under unfair conditions. It is the 
boast of the company that they will not employ a 
union man. 

A number of the books published by the Werner 
Co., are now being strongly advertised. Among them 
are: “Makers of History,” the works of Muhl- 
bach, “Historians’ History of the World,” the “20th 
Century Encyclopedia,” and other editions of ency- 
clopedia under different names. The company is 
making a special effort, under its own name, to 
push the sale of the works of Maupassant and of 
the “New American Encyclopedia Dictionary.” 

Pay no attention to any claims that may be made, 
either by advertisements or personal representatives. 
Every publication now being produced or marketed 
by the Werner Co. is the output of non-union labor. 
There is absolutely no truth in a statement from any 
source that such is not the case. 

Kindly bring this matter to the attention of your 
membership, and also make it known to union sym- 
pathizers in general. And do not overlook book- 
sellers or agents who may be engaged in the sale of 
these non-union works. 

GENERAL E1cHT-HouR COMMITTEE OF THE 
PRINTING TRADES. 


From ° 


LABOR CLARION. 


PIONEER SAN FRANCISCO PRINTERS. 
(Continued from Page 3) 


lishment was conveyed to its owner, Edward Con- 
ner, of New York. 

Ben Foster was the foreman of the Alta com- 
posing-room, and Theodore Messerve the pressman. 
Foster had gone to Honolulu from Boston years 
before to take a situation in the Missionary printing 
office of the Sandwich Islands, and had come to 
California soon after the gold discovery. His wages 
were $60 per week. Among the compositors employed 
on the Alta was David Norris, who had come out as 
one of Stevenson’s regiment of volunteers. Frank 
Bonnard was foreman of the Pacific News. He had 
been part owner and publisher of the Sunday Times 
in New York. He was paid $75 per week, the com- 
positors and pressmen $60 per week. G. K. Fitch, 
of the Bulletin, was one of the compositors. The 
Placer Times, a weekly, paid $50 per week. 

This condition of wages continued until late in 
the spring of 1850. Jonas Winchester, himself a 
printer, formerly of New York, had become owner 
of the Pacifee News. He increased the wages of the 
compositors and pressmen to $75 per week. He had 
as foreman Joseph Pooler, formerly a regular com- 
positor on the New York Tribune, and paid him $100 
per week. The Alta continued to pay the old rate— 
$50 per week, and the compositors were charged $8 
per week for the use of lodging in the composing- 
room. The compositors on the Pacific News were 
not long in taking note that while some of them set 
type ranging from seven to nine thousand ems per 
day for the six days of the week, others were in- 
capable of setting beyond from five to six thousand 
ems. Yet all received the same pay—$75 per week. 
An appeal was made to General Winchester for a 
change from weekly wages to piece-work—a stated 
price per thousands ems, to be measured by the fore- 
man. Winchester acquiesced in the proposition. Ac- 
cordingly, the compositors of the Pacifit News called 
a meeting of printers to consider the matter. The 
meeting was held in Judge Almond’s court-room— 
the old frame building of one story which stood on 
Clay street, on the corner of the narrow thorough- 
fare now known as Brenham Place. All of the 
Pacific News’ force attended; only two from the 
Alta were present; no one from the Journal of Com- 
merce, a daily published by the Bartlett Bros., which 
had made its first appearance in January, 1850. It 
was held on Saturday night, for the convenience cf 
all, as neither of the dailies published on Sundays. 
It was the first meeting of printers held in Califor- 
nia for craft purposes. Ben Foster was not present, 
and the meeting organized by choosing Jo. Pooler 
to preside and H. C. Williston as secretary. The 
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title of “The San Francisco Typographical Society” 
was adopted, and the meeting adjourned to the Sat- 
arday night following, to elect officers arid for trans- 
action of other business. The adjourned meeting 
was held. Ben Foster was not present. Again only 
two from the Alta office attended. The Pacific News 
office was fully represented by the six compositors 
nd foreman. In deference to Foster as the veteran 
of the craft, and to influence the Alta force to the 
ifiliation and support of the society, he was elected 
president and H. C. Williston the permanent secre- 
ary. It was resolved to request the concurrence of 
he owners of the Alta and the Pacific News to the 
hange from weekly wages to piece-work, and the 
rice of composition was fixed at $2 per 1,000 ems. 
General Winchester at once acceded to the request. 
The owners of the Alta made no response, and the 
-ompositors declined to remonstrate or take further 
.ction in the matter. 

In a few weeks, however, the condition of things 
vrought the inevitable change. While the com- 
jositors on the Pacific News were being paid $2 
ver 1,000 ems and earning from $60 to $110 per 
week, the compositors on the Alta were paid only 
the old rate of $50 per week. The printers insisted 
upon the adoption of the scale established by the 
society, and the owners of the Alta were constrained 
to yield. The rate of $2 per 1,000 ems was maintained 
until October, 1850. The great fire of September 
17th of that year had completely destroyed the build- 
ings, type, material and stock of the Pacific News, 
and financially crippled its owners, Winchester and 
others. 

In June, the Daily Herald had been established. 
Soon after, the Evening Bulletin. Each paid the 
prices—$2 per 1,000 ems. In October, Buckalew 
started the Daily Balance,-a large sheet, with a 
strong force of men. The Alia owners began a 
movement for a reduction to $1.50 per 1,000 ems. 
In a few weeks the society met and the members 
themselves reduced the rate to that figure. The 
price of $1.50 per 1,000 ems was maintained until 
the year following, when it was reduced to $1 per 
1,000 ems. Various causes led to this and com- 
pelled the reduction. Enticed to embark in the news- 
paper business by the great profits made in the busi- 
ness, men who had neither training nor experience 
tushed into it, and regardless of the accustomed 
regulations and methods of regular and skilled news- 
paper publishers, these innovators pursued a course 
of underbidding and cutting rates, which in short 
time worked the damaging consequences which in 
time brought all of them to bankruptcy and involved 
the whole business in difficulties out of which suc- 
ceeding years of tact, sound judgment, correct meth- 
ods and firm determination, were the necessary 
means to re-establish it upon a substantial basis. 

This original typographical society of San Fran- 
cisco accomplished great good for the craft. Dur- 
ing its existence, only one instance occurred in which 
any of its members were impelled to the extremity 
of a “strike” and the abandonment of their situations. 
It was in the late summer of 1851. The proprietors 
of the Alta ‘California—Messrs. Kemble & Conner— 
gave notice of a reduction of rates in that office, 
from $1.50 per 1,000 ems to $1.25. The regular com- 
positors refused to accede to the reduction, and, as 
the proprietors remained obdurate, they all left their 
cases. Wm. H. Newell, the foreman, was an ardent 
and firm society man. At the request of the society 
he maintained his place in the Alta’s composing 
room, The office was “ratted.” The regulars who 
left their cases found ample employment as “subs” 
in other newspaper establishments which paid so- 
ciety rates. Newell managed to make the situation 
very uncomfortable for the “rats.” The community 
generally sympathized with the society printers, and 
the advertising and subscription of the Alta declined 
in consequence. Finally, after trying the “rats” for 


about two months, the Alta owners surrendered to | 


the demands of the society, dismissed the “rats,” and 
restored the regulars to the situations they had left. 
The example of the Alta was not followed by any 
contemporary. No further trouble occurred in the 
society until the fall of 1852, when a violent split 
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was made in its councils by the rash and reckless 
conduct of some of the more prominent members. 
The causes and details of that disintegrating division 
need not be stated here. The organization had in- 
creased from a membership of barely eight at its 
organization to the number of 147 at the time of 
its precipitated dissolution. It had actively managed 
the interests of the craft in San Francisco and made 
its good influence felt throughout the State. It 
brought into fellowship the great body of printers 
for mutual benefit and mutual protection, discour- 


aged the evil of “ratting,” and had redeemed its. 


practices from the dishonorable course, or. made it 
largely to the disadvantage of employers to admit 
them to composing rooms. In the aggregate, the 
society did important service toward the banding of 
the printers in friendly mutual harmony of action in 
the maintenance of their rights against the aggres- 
sion of unscrupulous employers, inculcated the higher 
sentiment of honorable dealing among each other, 
and instilled the just principle that the brotherhood 
of the art preservative should example to every 
other craft and trade the observance of those rules 
which bring .credit to the individual and reflect 
honor upon the fraternity. Its good work is traced 
and demonstrated in the San Francisco Typographi- 
cal Union of this time, and in the similar unions 
throughout California and Oregon. These unions 
should hold to the motto of the Federal Union— 
esto perpetua. 

It will not be out of place to mention the names 
of the prominent and honored members of that 
pioneer San Francisco Typographical Society. I 
recall Tom Reed, David Norris, Wm. H. Newell, 
W. N. Burkhead, Paul Morrill, W. H. Larkin, John 
Condon, Wm. Bevins, A. M. Kennady, W. H. Dins- 
more, H. C. Williston, Joseph Pooler, George Gor- 
don, James Rich, John McComb, Billy Oughton, 
Matt. Wilson, Wm. W. Kurtz, Griffiths, Fleming, 


Temple, A. Skillman, Mike Hartnett, Jere Gray, 


Dan Whilden, Bugbee, Byron Cole, Moffatt, Toombs, 
Hart, John O’Meara, Wm. Layton, Theodore Mes- 
serve, Hiram Fairchild, Ben Foster, Jo. Hinckley, 
Bradford, Williams and H. S. Warren, besides many 
whose names have passed out of distinct remem- 
brance. Some of these afterwards rose to distinction 
as owners, publishers, editors and literators; others 
to public stations of trust, honor and emolument. 
None of them ever wrought stain or shame upon the 
fair name of the craft. The good they did lives 
after them in the commendable methods of the 
typographical unions which in emulation elevate and 
ennoble the brotherhood of printers. 
ee 

Dr. Harry M. Sherman writes that he appreciates 
his welcome at the hands of the delegates to the 
Labor Council. Referring to the course of lectures 
on tuberculosis, held in the hall of the California 
Club, 1750 Clay street, Dr. Sherman says: “Your 
readers should realize that each lecture does, or 
may, interest them. They are free, instructive, and 
deal with the sadder side of things. We are very 
anxious to have your people come. They supply the 
larger part of the death roll. The sooner we learn 
to check the ravages of this dread disease, the sooner 
we can stop the unnecessarily high mortality.” The 
remaining lectures of the course are: “The Menace 
of Tuberculosis for Infant and Child,” Dr. Langley 
Porter, date in January to be announced; “The Eco- 
nomic Side of the Tuberculosis Problem,” Dr. 
George H. Evans, date in February to be announced ; 
“Tuberculosis a World Power,” Dr. Harry M. Sher- 
man, date in March to be announced. 

—_—____@—__— 

“What,” inquired the melancholy philosopher, 
fame?” 

“Well,” answered Senator Sorghum, “to be can- 
did, fame doesn’t seem to amount to much at pres- 
ent. The man who seems to stand the best show in 
politics seems to be the one who hasn’t any public 
record to speak of.” 
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LABOR CLARION. 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS TO BE FACED. they did not have any money when they went to 


(Continued from Page 3) 


down the efficiency of that man or woman in op- 
posing the just demands of labor for the future. 
All over this country there are large groups of men 
or women not directly engaged in the struggle who 
do not understand themselves and their relationship 
to the struggle. Two millions of working men, more 
or less intelligent, on the one hand, and half a mil- 
lion employers, more or less intelligent, on the other 
hand, and a great mass of men and women in be- 
tween who have not the true values of this struggle 
in their mind, and who, if they do have the true 


values, would support many of the just demands of . 


labor. It is a problem of interpretation, a problem 
of making the real human value manifest to many 
men and women not directly interested personally 
in this struggle. 

While organized ‘labor fought its battles on the 
industrial field we made advances. You know that 
struggle intimately. You know that when labor with 
its committee met with the committee of the em- 
ployers and sat down at the table and discussed the 
demands of labor we made advances. We made ad- 
vances because the great human values under our 
contentions carries us on in spite of the ability and 
the greed of the opposing forces. But there came 
a time in this country about ten years ago when a 
great number of employers began to form into more 
or less secret organizations. They were called man- 
ufacturers’ associations in some cities, employers’ 
associations in some States, citizens’ alliances in 
some towns; but the purpose behind them all, re- 
gardless of the fair promises and fair-spoken words, 
the definite and organized and powerful purpose was 
to break down trade unions in every industry in 
this country. How did they go about it? Not by 
discussing it in the open. They went about it by 
forming lobbies in various legislatures, by forming 
a lobby in the Congress of the United States, by 
engaging the services of lawyers who were friendly 
to special judges—who had the “pull,” as it were, 
of friendship and past favors upon judges on benches 
in State and Federal courts. Let us speak the facts 
as they occurred. Organized labor then found itself 
contesting on the industrial field with the more or 
less fair manufacturers of the country—and I wish 
to say there are some manufacturers who are as fair 
and reasonable and decent men as can be found any- 
where, and we are mighty glad to have those men. 
We found ourselves dealing with them, on the one 
hand, in the industrial field, while the other group, 
the employers of non-union labor, the labor skin- 
ners, the labor crushers, were organized, and bring- 
ing their power to bear upon the legislatures and 
courts of the country. 

In Illinois, where it has been my privilege to live 
for some time, we have a good many men and women 
working today in occupations that may be called 
dangerous trades by reason of the machinery used 
and the conditions of the industry. There is not 
one word on the statute books of Illinois which 
really protects those men and women from crippled 
bodies and lost lives in those industries. As a matter 
of fact, the men and women in Illinois in danger- 
ous trades are less protected than men and women 
in Finland—and we think Illinois is a civilized com- 
munity! Now what happened? Organized labor 
bore the burden of the struggle, just as organized 
labor has been the power behind the passage of child 
labor laws and all laws that really save the life of 
man. They took up the struggle and presented a 
reasonable and fair bill in the legislature in the State 
of Illinois. It was about to be passed. The Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Chicago and Illinois sent 
to the legislature its secretary, an able and clever 
man, who is not too careful of the truth when he 
makes statements about labor men. He established 
a lobby, and had one or two very able and clever 
lawyers at his shoulder all the time. He began to 
make arguments to the legislators and they were not, 
all addressed to the mind; some of those were ad- 
dressed to the pocket. Some of those legislators 
built nice houses when they went home, although 


the legislature, and they were supposed to get only 
$1,000 for their year’s services! That bili was lost. 
Is there any fair-minded man of any political per- 
suasion whatever who can bring himself to object if 
organized labor in the State of Illinois remedies the 
situation? 

You can not escape this struggle. The strongest 
organized union that may look down on the field 
and say, “We are safe,” is deluding itself if it makes 
any such statement anywhere in the industrial field. 
As a matter of fact, the strongest union isn’t any 
stronger in thé last analysis that the weakest union, 
and we have to learn that great truth. The working 
class will stand or fall together. And when I say 
“class” I do not mean class in any foolish doctri- 
naire sense. I mean the men and women who really 
earn what they eat in any capacity, whether it be by 
mind, or hand. : 

Now, when I say we can not escape this struggle, 
on what grounds do I base that statement? Not on 
guess work; I base it on facts. I want to say to 
you, who represent America’s toiling thousands, that 
I know something of the labor end of the game also, 
something of unorganized labor in a Southern mine 
where I worked day after day for twelve hours a 
day, side by side with colored men, and got a dollar 
a day for the work. That is not specially high 
wages! We were not organized; we were poor, 
common white trash on the one hand, and poor, 
worthless niggers on the other hand, and we were 
making people rich while we worked there. We 
were good enough to do that. I didn’t like it; I 
don’t deny that for a moment. I broke away and 
went to Alaska and was one of those who did well. 
Most of them went broke. When we passed in over 
the great frozen stretches of Alaska in the spring 
of 98, we stopped on a cliff that looked out over 
Behring Sea to the utmost limit of the Western con- 
tinent of North America. And the great cold there 
worked the same magic the great heat does in the 
desert. It lifted up far over the tops of the icebergs 
and the great ice sea the cliffs of far Siberia, seven- 
ty miles away, and we saw on the horizon the cliffs 
of that old Asia, that ancient human hive from which 
came forth the men that made Western civilization. 
I didn’t know what it meant then. I turned back 
and went through the valleys and over the mountains 
of Alaska and made a stake. Now I know what it 
meant. It meant that the great frontier, which for 
a hundred years gave an opening to the surplus labor 
of America, had passed forever from the world. It 
meant that that great Western movement that came 
out from the East, that came across Western Eu- 
rope and laid the foundations of human liberty and 
justice in that “tight little island,” then forced its 
way across the ocean and established on the Atlantic 
shore the thirteen colonies; then passed across the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, until its waves 
met the waves of the Pacific, would rest there. It 
rested there a while, and then the old hunger for op- 
portunity, the hunger of the boy to try his life 
against the life of the world, drove the men of ’98 
over the Chilcoot Summit, but it will not drive 
them in the future anywhere. They will go out into 
the ocean and drown. 

Today, as we discuss the great interests of hu- 
manity bound up in the cause of organized labor, 
in every little town of the country, in every farmer’s 
home, there is a bright-eyed boy thinking of the 
future, thinking of his narrow surroundings and 
trying himself against the world.. Where will he 
go? He will not go to the frontier; he is not 
thinking about it; it has ceased to exist. He is 
thinking of San Francisco, of Denver, of Chicago, 
of New York, of the industrial centers of America, 
and he is coming there tonight; he is marching, 
while you sit here, to come into the labor struggle 
of the great industrial cities, with no knowledge of 
the struggle of labor for a hundred years to get 
hours and wages, without any knowledge of the 
strain and labor of countless men and women to 
make conditions fair. What does he want? He 
wants opportunities. He will work under any con- 
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ditions, he -will take long hours and small pay, and 
nope for promotion some time. He is the ready 
tool of this combined non-union labor group to 
hurl against the standard of every organized trade 
in the land. 

We cannot escape! Every man of labor has got 
, accept the supreme obligation of universal or- 
anization, from the man who digs the ditch to the 
,ost highly skilled mechanic in the land. There is 
» man too mean, there is no occupation too ser- 
ile to justify your lack of organization efforts, not 
ecause they will add strength to the union in 
reat numbers, but because the mere fact of organ- 

ition among them is the protection and guarantee 
and sure hope of the strongest union in the land. 
‘ow, that is no mean job. That is a job so hig 
id tremendous that it is only equalled by the tasks 

fore those pioneers who dared to hope for a free 
ation and dared to lay its foundations on those 
icky New England shores. But they had hope. 

re we less worthy than our fathers of faith in the 
iture of mankind? Shall we, in the presence of 
he accomplished fact of a great republic, whether 

r not it be wholly free—it is at least with condi- 
‘ions of government that give possibilities of free- 
ym to every man and woman in the land—are we 
‘o be heard to question the power of men in society 
‘o organize all industry and make all labor honor- 
ble, not in name, but in fact? 

(To be continued next week.) 
BR 
TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

A. F. Smith follows the trend of local printing 
vents as closely as he did while foreman of the 
Call composing room. As is generally known, Mr. 
Smith is foreman of the job department of the State 
Printing Office in Sacramento. He wrote a poem 
called “A Retrospect,” dedicated to his wife, Mrs. 
Emma A. Smith, to commemorate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his marriage (as well as the date of 
his wife’s birthday), September 23, 1908. The 
verses are written in acrostic style—each represent- 
ing some member of the family circle. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith announce the engagement of their daughter, 
Alma Marie, to Burton A. Jastram. The friends of 
the family in union circles extend their congratula- 
tions, and hope to be able to add to the felicitations 
when the fiftieth aniversary comes round. 

The regular semi-annual meeting of the California 
Co-Operative Meat Company will be held next Sun- 
day—the 20th—in California Hall, 1015 Clay street, 
Oakland. No. 21 has a good many members who 
hold stock in the company, and they are eligible to 
attend and participate in the ceremonies. 

Harry Bowman of the Examiner lost his wife 
last Monday morning. He found her dead on re- 
turning from work. Mrs. Bowman was a native of 
Tennessee, aged 43 years and 6 months. The funeral 
services weie held Wednesday afternoon. The Ex- 
aminer chapel sent a beautiful floral offering. Mr. 
Bowman has the sympathy of the membership in his 
bereavement, especially under such distressing cir- 
cumstances. 

Thomas Wright of Sacramento is spending the 
week in town. He will represent the California 
State Federation of Labor as Legislative agent dur- 
ing the coming session. Mr. Wright enjoys the 
confidence of the unionists of the capitol city. He 
is president of the Typographical Union of Sacra- 
mento, and of the central body as well. 

Secretary-Treasurer L. Michelson has received 
copies of the new I. T. U. constitution and by-laws. 
A visit to headquarters will enable members to ac- 
quire a book. 

Jas. P. Clancy, a member of Multnomah Union, 
visited San Francisco during the week. 

J. F. Chambers, manager of the local branch of 
the Lanston Monotype Company, announces that a 
day school to teach the monotype machine was 
started on the 15th inst. Members are eligible to 
learn the keyboard. Those interested should call on 
Mr. Chambers at 149 New Montgomery street. 

A. C. Francisco, popularly known as “Ace,” and 
for many years an employee of the State Printing 


$12,000, and the executive council has taken like 
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Office in the composing room, suffered a paralytic 
stroke on the afternoon of December 11th, his left 
side being affected. His condition is reported as 
very critical. 

Here is a paragraph about an old San Francisco 
printer, clipped from the last issue of the Seattle 
Union Record: “Seems like old times to see E. K. 
Sargison back in the Central Labor Council again. 
After various trips to Alaska, wooing Dame Fortune, 
‘Eddie’ seems to have chosen Seattle for his per- 
manent abode. In the incipiency of organized labor 
in Seattle he was a potent factor. He likewise was 
active along the same lines in the early days of the 
Klondike and Fairbanks. He will forge to the front 
in the local labor congress.” 

The December issue of the Typographical Journal 
deals fully with a plan devised to raise money for 
needed Printers’ Union Home purposes by means of 
Christmas donations. President James M. Lynch 
says: “The board of trustees has authorized me to 
make an appeal to the membership of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union for a Christmas dona- 
tion to the Union Printers’ Home, to the amount of 
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“ANTIDOTE,” the Catalytic Pipe has Four Important 
Advantages which can be found in No Other Pipe. 

1. The “ANTIDOTE” needs No Breaking In. 
Every smoker knows the terrors of the first few 
smokes in an ordinary Pipe. The First Smoke in 
2 7 5 an “ANTIDOTE” is as sweet as an ordinary Pipe 
action; this amount, together with the $13,203.43 now sweetened eee Usage. 
‘ . ie ae Sean cs phe E” t b ou Th 
in the fund available for building purposes, will, it | catalytic lining protects the Driar. te © 
is believed, permit the erection and finishing of the eee Pin tall is always Dry even with 
new addition—basement and one story. If at any ‘en BO “ANTIDOTE” scientifically destroys the 
3 5 Fa ‘ cotine, making it evaporate. A porous linin 
time in the future it is deemed advisable to complete filled with Coal Tar Particles (Platinum, etc.) is 
the addition by the erection of two additional stories, | Placed in the bowl of a briar pipe, this is called the 

é 5 Ss = : ¥ Catalyser; the smoke passing over the Catalyser 
this can be done without in any way disturbing the | produces Fermol. This Formol turns all the mois- 
work as completed under present plans and inten- ince i ager eee causing it to pass off 
tions. The new addition will contain a magnificent All “ANTIDOTE” Pipes are hand made, of the 
lib ms d kitch * Best French Briar. 
ibrary room and necessary kitchen space. Pipe Repairing Our Specialty 

And last, but by no means least, the “compliments KASSER BROS. pistiatos 19 MARKET 
of the season” are extended those printers and their 
friends—and in this connection we remember our 
co-workers in the field who are living in the Union 
Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs—who are once | 


S. E. Cor. Steuart, San Francisco 
The Central Trust Company 
Of California 
more approaching Christmas Day. And may the 
New Year prove “happy” because of increased pros- 
perity in all things essential. 


Chas. F. Leege, President B. G. Tognazzi, Manager 
CAPITAL PAID IN $1,500,000.00 
Elton Younger, veteran of the Spanish-American 
war, is employed in the Soldiers’ Home at Yount- 
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ville: Mr. Younger has many friends here. He 
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“The collier Prometheus has been constructed by 
Mare Island mechanics for $30,000 less than the 
amount expended on her sister ship, the Vestal, at 
Brooklyn Navy Yard,’ said Constructor Evans at the 
banquet board after the launching ceremonies. 
Practically this means that Mare Island in the con- 
struction of the Prometheus has bested the Brook- 
lyn yard by $100,000, as labor and material here are 
estimated to be $70,000 in excess of New York. 
Constructor Evans did not disclose these figures in 
his launching speech, evidently desiring to avert pub- 
lic discussion, but they have been obtained from an 
authoritative source—Vallejo Evening News, De- 
cember 5, 1908. 


Once more the season of good will and cheer ap- 
proaches. We wish the readers and friends of the 


Lazor CLarion a “Merry Christmas” and a “Happy 
New Year.” 
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The victory of the building trades unionists in the 
Palo Alto Parkinson case deserves—and receives— 
the hearty congratulations of all interested in the 


labor movement and. what it stands for. A one- 

time leader of the Citizens’ Alliance forces has ac- 

knowledged defeat and now employs card men. 
a 

The Fresno unions have protested against the 
city attorney representing private interests, owing 
to insufficient salary. It is asked that the official 
receive at least $250 a month and devote his whole 
time to the municipality. It is easily conceivable 
that there could be a conflict of opinion, as well as 
a division of salary, when a man does the dual work. 

——_______.. 

The articles on the printers of by-gone years, one 
by Al Murphy and the other by James O’Meara, 
appear on another page. They will revive memories 
of the past, especially on the part of readers who 
have personal recollections of those named. Next 
week we expect to publish some notes about the 
molders. Other unions are invited to furnish 
“copy.” 

ee 

The executive committee of the State Federation 
of Labor met last Sunday afternoon in the Labor 
Temple to hear reports of sub-committees upon a 
number of bills to be submitted to the Legislature 
next January. The Federation will have Thomas 
Wright, of Sacramento, a member of Typographi- 
cal Union, No. 46, during the coming session as its 
Legislative Agent. Other labor organizations will 
also have representatives at the capitol, and a con- 
certed effort will be made to secure the enactment 
of bills giving the State the initiative, referendum, 
recall, direct primary and a proper child labor law. 
It has been decided to fix the percentage for in- 
voking the initiative at fifteen, and to place the per- 
centage of names of electors necessary to invoke the 
referendum and the recall at eight per cent. In the 
matter of child labor, a more rigid inspection will be 
urged. The committee is also at work upon the pro- 


visions of a direct primary law to be placed before 
the Legislature. 
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_INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 

The subject of accidents to workingmen is dis- 
cussed in Bulletin No. 78 of the Bureau of Labor, 
Department of Commerce and Labor, by Frederic 
L. Hoffman. 

The importance of this subject is at once apparent 
when it is considered that between 30,000 and 35,000 
workmen lose their lives in accidents in the course 
of their employment in this country during a year. 

By means of statistics from official sources and 
from insurance experience, Mr. Hoffman clearly 
shows the high accident liability to which American 
workmen are subject. Census reports covering the 
years 1900 to 1906 show that out of over 1,000,000 
deaths of males, more than 9 per cent were due to 
accident. A large proportion of these deaths are 
due to causes more or less related to the occupa- 
tions of the injured persons. 

The liability of the workman to accidental injury 
or death is brought out in the discussion for import- 
ant occupations under a broad classification in five 
general groups, viz, factories and workshops, elec- 
trical industries, mines and quarries, transportation 
by rail, and transportation by water. 

Of those employed in factories and workshops 
probably the most exposed class are the workers 
in iron and steel. Reports of 8,456 accidents to this 
class of workmen during the years 1901 to 1905 
show that 4.1 per cent of the accidents to men em- 
ployed in rolling mills resulted fatally. 

Among the nut and bolt workers in Pennsylvania 
the returns of the chief factory inspector show the 
fatal accident rate during ten years to have been 
5.4 per 1,000, and in miscellaneous steel and iron 
work 4.3 per 1,000. 

According to the industrial insurance experience 
the fatal accident rate of electricians and of electric 
linemen is excessive. Of 645 deaths of electricians 
14.7 per cent and of 240 deaths of linemen 46.7 per 
cent were due to accidents. 

In the anthracite mines of Pennsylvania the State 
inspectors have found that during ten years there 
have averaged annually 3.18 fatal accidents for every 
1,000 men employed, and the rate is even higher than 
this for certain specific occupations in the mines. 
That this is excessive is shown by comparison with 
the death rate from accident of 1.29 per 1,000 in 
the British coal mines. 

The reports of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have shown that during ten years 16,363 railway 
trainmen lost their lives in accidents. This is equiv- 
alent to 7.46 deaths per 1,000 employees. 

Of 505 deaths of sailors occurring in the experi- 
ence of an industrial insurance company 17.6 per 
cent were due to accidents. 

To the workingman himself there is no more 
important problem than the most effective protection 
of his life and health, against the accident risk in- 
herent in, or incidental to, the occupation in which 
he is employed. Much that could be done for his 
protection is still neglected, though many important 
and far-reaching improvements have been introduced 
in factory practice during the last decade. Accurate 
reports of accidents alone can furnish a reasonable 
basis for reform. 

Granting that the underlying conditions in Eu- 
ropean countries are often quite different, and that 
many of our industrial accidents may be the result 
of ignorance, reckless indifference, or carelessness, 
the fact remains that an immense amount of human 
life is wasted and a vast amount of injury is done 
to health and strength, with resulting physical im- 
pairment, which has a very considerable economic 
value to the nation as a whole. If, for illustration, 
the accident liability of employees in coal mines in 
the United States were reduced from 3.10 per 1,000, 
which was the average rate for the period of 1897- 
1906, to 1.29 per 1,000, the average rate in the United 
Kingdom for the same period, the annual saving in 
human life would be 915. If the rate of casualties 
of railway employees in this country were reduced 
from 2.50 per 1,000, which was the average annual 
rate for 1897-1906, to 0.98 per 1,000, the average for 
the German Empire for the same period, the annual 
saving would be 1,735 valuable human lives. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 
BY THE OUTSIDER. 

Every now and then the labor world is advised 
by the press that some trusted financial officer has 
gone wrong and has become a defaulter. Anq in 
ninety-five cases in a hundred there is heard the 
expression, “Well, I never thought that Jack 
that kind of a man.” 

Of course in the majority of cases the defaulté: js 
under bonds, and after considerable dickering anq 
much delay the union is reimbursed in whole or in 
part for the loss sustained through the acts of ihe 
man who was trusted too implicitly. 

Man is born honest. At his mother’s knee the 
lessons of honesty are instilled into his juvenile 
mind and when he reaches the age of discretion, he 
becomes apprised of the fact that the law books of 
the land are full of measures by which man can be 
punished, if dishonest. Yet in spite of all this, whey 
temptation is placed in the way of man, because of 
the lack of proper safeguards, the man becomes dis- 
honest, he uses the money intrusted to him for the 
benefit of others to his own use, not at first with the 
intention of defrauding the organization of which 
he is a financial officer, for he expects to put the 
money back some time, but that some time, as a 
rule, never comes, and noticing that he is not found 
out, goes in deeper and deeper until he can go no 
farther, when, fearing the law enacted to punish 
dishonesty, he seeks immunity from punishment in 
flight. 

Now, who is to blame for these defalcations in 
labor organizations? There is but one answer and 
that is “The auditing committee.” 

At stated periods the auditing committee is in 
structed to examine into the affairs of the organiza- 
tion. The auditing committee comes back with the 
stereotyped report: “We have carefully examined 
the books of the financial secretary and those of the 
treasurer and find the same to be well kept and the 
one agrees with the other.” But there is never a 
rider to such report to the effect that “we have 
examined the bank book, have visited the bank and 
discovered that the amount it calls for is on de- 
posit and that the money which the books show 
should be in the possession of the treasurer was 
actually presented to us and counted in our pres- 
ence.” 

No, there is no such report, the auditing com- 
mittee being satisfied with a glance at the bank 
book, which, in many instances, is kept by the finan- 
cial officer, and the entries of “deposit” and “in- 
terest” made by him to keep up appearances, and is 
satisfied with the statement of the financial officer 
that he has the unbanked money “at home.” 

The auditing committee is to blame for defalca- 
tions because of a lack of knowledge of duty, or a 
disinclination, if they know that duty, to perform it 
The auditing committee that makes a report that 
everything is O. K. without positive knowledge that 
it is, should be held to financial accountability when 
there is any disappearance of the organization’s 
funds, for the men who compose such committee 
are responsible to their fellow members when they 
present a report that they do not know is absolutely 
correct. If the law is not strong enough to make 
them criminally liable for presenting a false report 
to the membership, it should be made so. 

No member of an auditing committee should affix 
him name to a report that the funds of the organiza- 
tion are in bank and in the hands of the officer en- 
trusted with the money, until he has satisfied him 
self that it is there. If this course were followed 
there would be less defalcation in the manner that 
has been carried on. 

The only way to keep a fiduciary officer honest 
is to make him keep honest, and while it may seem 
a severe method that of not wishing to accept the 
word of an officer, it is the only true business 
method, and the man who is clean in mind, clean in 
heart and whose fingers are not stained with money 
illegitimately used, will not object to it. 

Compared to the banking or mercantile communi- 
ties, defalcations on the part of union officials are 
very rare. ‘ 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
It’s Usually the Way. 

4 few weeks ago, in these “Notes,” reference was 
ie to the Ensign of Fowler (California), owing 
to a vicious attack on organized labor. Looking 
over the “ads” of one of the San Francisco papers 

‘ew days ago, the following lines caused a pause: 
 \Wanted—Reliable printer, one who is not ad- 
‘ed to pipe or cigarette habits, to watch telephone 
‘tchboard and set type nights; salary, $65 per 
» nth; work nine hours. The Ensign, Fowler, Cal.” 

vor the munificent compensation of $15 a week, 
4 a determination to avoid the fragrant weed, a 
follower of Gutenberg may watch a _ telephone 
«\itehboard and set type at night. This is rather 
yeeue. Whether the unfortunate printer is to 
wich the switchboard while he sets type, or 
ether he is to put in the day in hypnotic effort 
| the dark hours manipulating the lead, is hardly 
ir, There is one thing, however, over which there 
mot be the least misunderstanding. The Fow- 
j., Ensign wants nine hours work. It makes no 
di erence that the eight-hour day is the standard in 
the printing trades—one hour longer must be given 
th. Ensign. Here we have the reason why the paper 
is dissatisied with the union—the latter interests 
it-clf in the number of hours to be worked and also 
jos something to say about the salary to be paid. 
|e Ensign, under the ten-hour system, would ask a 
inan to work eleven hours, and the same would ap- 
ply, in inverse ratio, to the pay-day problem. It 
isn't often we find such a clear case as is presented 

re. The most bitter critic of the trade union is 
u-ually some paper of Ensign-like proclivities, or a 
nian who prefers the selfish advantages given by the 
power of the dollar. 
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* * * 


Aim of the Future. 

Peter W. Collins, president of the Boston Central 
Labor Union, says of the accomplishments and fu- 
ture of the labor movement: 

What has been accomplished? The history of the 
labor movement during the last quarter of a century 
parallels in action and results the noblest of all 
permanent organizations, that grandest of human 
achievements, our republic, the United States of 
America. It has, by the unselfish, honest, energetic 
effort of her leaders; the stability and fundamental 
righteousness of her cause, destroyed the barriers 
of ignorance and disdain and the injustice of pre- 
judiced critics. 

What has the future in store? If the history of 
the past acts as the guide for the future—and I 
know of no better guide than the lamp of experience 
—the results to be accomplished cannot but accord 
and merit a proper position in the progress and pros- 
perity of our country, and be the factor for the pres- 
ervation of the rights and ideals of a free and en- 
lightened people. When the future records the 
achievements of the past; when the impartial ver- 
dict of the great events is rendered, the shape of its 
efforts weighed in the balance will be no mean pro- 
portion of the whole. 

Determination of public issues in the referendum 
of public opinion is the aim of the future. 


* * * 


Sacrificing Girls in Pittsburg’s Rolling Mills. 

The Kansas City Star, in an interesting article 
on a question of vital concern to every man and 
women in the United States, says: 

“In a Pittsburg foundry, girls are employed to 
make simple cores for castings. A quick girl can 
make 10,000 a day, for which she receives $1. Ac- 
cording to the investigator who reported to chari- 
ties on ‘Pittsburg Women in the Metal Trades,’ this 
work is carried on in clouds of drifting dust. As 
the cores are finished they are set on trays, which the 
women carry across the room to the ovens. A loaded 
tray weighs from ten to twenty-five pounds. In an 
electrical factory in East Pittsburg 650 women are 
employed on piece work in winding coils for arma- 
tures. The fastest make $1.47 a day. The work is 
so taxing that the employees give out readily. Only 
25 have been in the factory four years. Three screw 
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and bolt works in the same city employ 543 women. 
A bolt trimmer—to use one class of labor as an il- 
lustration—stands for ten hours before a machine. 
She feeds bolts to the mechanism at two-second in- 
tervals—16,000 times a day—for a wage of 90 cents. . 
Bad conditions these for women to work under and 
likely to have an indirect effect in weakened and 
stunted children. Doubtless the employers feel that 
they are not to blame, that they are forced by com- 
petition for cheap goods to hire cheap labor. If any 
one of them should hold out and refuse to use the 
methods of his competitors he would be forced to 
the wall. So it is up to organized society to take a 
hand and fix the rules of the game. Conditions for 
the employment of women and children must be de- 
termined and enforced by the State. Otherwise so- 
ciety is at the mercy of a demand for cheapness 
that sacrifices the future of the race.” i 
* ok * 


The Chinese “Yellow Journals.” 

On first thought, it would seem appropriate to 
have “yellow journals” in China. At the end of 
last month we (i. e. San Francisco) had a visit from 
two distinguished Chinese, Tong Shao Yi and Prince 
Tsai Fu. Their names are not given as a first aid 
to recognition, but rather as a means to lead up to 
the denouement. These two representatives were 
unaware of the deaths of the Emperor Kuang Hsu 
and the Dowager Empress until they reached this 
port. The mission of thanking the United States 
Government for remitting the $11,000,000 Boxer in- 
demnity was interrupted long enough to enable the 
visitors to burn punk in memory of the departed. 

This duty to the dead having been paid, Tong 
returned to his chambers in the Fairmont Hotel and 
busied himself with his correspondence. One of 
the first messages read was a cable from an old 
friend in Mugden, Liang, who is at present acting 
as an assistant secretary, with headquarters in that 
city. It ran: 

“Peking quiet, mourning loss of Emperor and 
Dowager Empress. All other rumors circulated in 
papers perfectly fictitious.” 

The point is this—even in China, with its history 
hoary in tradition, they have papers that circulate 
rumors of a “perfectly fictitious” nature. Here we 
have another instance of the awakening of the 
lands of the Orient; they are reaching out and 
availing themselves of the up-to-date methods of 
our Occidental civilization! 

* * * 


A Word of Cheer From Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles Lodge, No. 311, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, has doubled its membership 
in the last two years. This has been done in spite 
of the financial depression, which had its effect upon 
ihe machinists and other labor organizations. 

“We have kept pace with the growth of the Inter- 
national, and we are certainly proud of it,” says C. 
N. Hughes, business agent of No. 311. “Our locai 
membership has increased from about 300 to over 
600, and in this increase we have secured the best 
machinists in Los Angeles who did not already hap- 
pen to be in the union. 

“Unionism in Los Angeles has been going steadily 
forward, and all the unions are confident that the 
coming year will record a still further growth. The 
machinists intend to keep up with the best of them.” 


ANTI-JAP NOTES. 

The Anti-Japanese Laundry League is arranging 
for a mass meeting to be held in this city at a date 
to be determined later. The object of the gathering 
will be to bring together employers and wage-earn- 
ers who are menaced by the competition of the Asi- 
atic race, to form some feasible plan of organizing a 
central movement against the invasion of Orientals. 

Tomorrow evening the Peninsula League, a 
branch of the local organization, will meet at San 
Mateo for a rally and ball. Many of the delegates 
from the local body will attend. 

The League expects to hold another Anti-Japanese 
laundry convention in about three months, probably 
in San Francisco. 


THE CHURCH ON LABOR. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES STELZLE. 
There is in session this week in Philadelphia the 

greatest religious convention ever held in the his- 
tory of the Protestant Church. Nearly four hun- 
dred delegates, representing thirty different denomi- 
nations, eighteen million members and nearly fifty 
million adherents, are to spend a week in discussing 
the great social and moral problems confronting the 
people of the United States. 

One of the main features in connection with the 
conference will be a monster labor mass meeting to 
be held in the largest down-town theatre on Sunday 
afternoon, which it will be my privilege to address, 
and which not only has the indorsement of the cen- 
tral labor body of Philadelphia, but large numbers 
of the local trades unions are to march to the meet- 
ing place. 

Also, on another day during the convention, a 
special committee on “The Church and Modern In- 
dustry” will present a strong report relative to this 
subject. Here is an advance note from this report: 

“Multitudes are deprived, by what are called eco- 
nomic laws, of that opportunity to which every man 

has a right. When automatic movements cause in- 
justice and disaster, the autonomy should be de- 
stroyed. That to these impersonal causes are added 
the cruelties of greed, the heartlessness of ambition 
and the cold indifference of corporate selfishness, 
every friend of his fellow must with grief and 
shame admit. The unemployed are an ‘army.’ The 
‘accidents’ of factories and railroads crowd our in- 
stitutions and tenements with widows and orphans. 
The stress of reckless competition which loads man- 
hood with oppressive burdens, levies upon the frail 
strength of womanhood and turns sunny childhood 
into drudgery, dwarfs our stature, saps our vitality, 
crowds our prisons, vitiates our virtue and darkens 
our old age. The ‘homes’ of the wage earners in 
our great cities are an indictment of our civilization. 
The meager income which is easily reckoned suffi- 
cient by the fortunate who are not forced to live 
upon it, is without warrant of reason. The help- 
lessness of the individual worker, the swift changes 
in location of industrial centers, the constant intro- 
duction of labor-saving appliances, the exactions of 
landlords, add uncertainty to privation. The hazard 
of the mine, the monotony of the shop, the poverty 
of the home, the sickness of the family, the closing 
of the doors of higher opportunity react with dread- 
ful precision upon temperament and mar character. 

“That workingmen should organize for social and 
industrial betterment belongs to the natural order. 
The effort of the world’s toilers to secure better 
conditions of work and larger possession of them- 

selves is welcome evidence of a Divine call within 
them to share in the higher experiences of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual life. It is their right as it is 
the right of men everywhere, within the law, to 
combine for common ends. Both church and society 
should cease to talk of ‘conceding’ this right. It 
exists in the nature of things. We do not confer it. 
But we welcome its exercise. The vast multitudes 
of working people have a vital share in re-shaping 
the moral standards of the time. They are at heart 
profoundly moral in their ideas and desires. Their 
demands are an influence upon the conscience of the 
nation. Despite the errors of individuals and groups, 
the faults of spirit, the imperfection of methods and, 
in some instances, most deplorable results, organized 
labor is to be regarded as an influence not hostile to 
our institutions, but potent in beneficence. When 
guided from within by men of far sight and fair 
spirit, and guarded from without by restrictions of 
law and of custom against the enthusiasm which 
works injustice, the self-interest which ignores the 
outsider, or the practices which create industrial 
havoc, trades unionism should be accepted not as 
the church’s enemy, but as the church’s ally.” 
—— 

‘The daily papers have followed the lead of the 
Lazor CLARION in advocating early shopping during 
the holiday season. There can be no doubt of the 
value of the good advice. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
December 11, 1908. 

Meeting called to order at 8 p. m, President 
Sweeney in the chair. Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed. In the absence of Ser- 
geant-at-Arms O’Brien, Delegate Walsh was ap- 
pointed pro tem. 

CrEDENTIALS—Pattern Makers, John W. Sweeney. 
Mailers, Walter O’Neill, vice Alfred O'Neill. Dele- 
gates seated. 

ComMunicaTions—Filed—From Knights of the 
Royal Arch, pledging assistance in the matter of 
unionizing the Wine and Spirit Bulletin. From the 
American Federation of Labor, regarding the dis- 
continuance of special organizer. From John J. Van 
Nostrand, extending thanks for confidence reposed 
in him, as evidenced by his election. From the 
Evening High School Committee, thanking Council 
for support of Assembly Constitutional Amendment, 
No. 8. From Byron Jackson Iron Works, thanking 
Council for assistance in the retaining of the con- 
tract of the salt water pumping .plants auxiliary 
fire service in San Francisco. Referred to Executive 
Committee—From the American Federation of La- 
bor, indorsing appeal for financial assistance on be- 
half of striking mechanics on the Denver & Rio 
Grande system. From an affiliated union, request- 
ing remission of dues. Referred to LaBor CLARION 
—From Stove Mounters, and Steel Range Workers’ 
Union, requesting a demand for their label on stoves 
and ranges. A communication received from the 
Asiatic Exclusion League, requesting individual sig- 
natures to petition for the passage of an exclusion 
law. Moved that the communication be received, 
filed, and that the delegates sign blanks and mail 
them individually, or return them to the Secretary 
who would stand instructed to comply with the 
request; carried. A communication from Direct 
Legislation League, requesting the Council to join 
in a movement to secure the initiative and referen- 
dum and other direct legislation in the State of 
California. Moved to receive the communication, 
file same, and that Secretary be instructed to reply 
that the Council is in favor of direct legislation, 
and that our legislative representative, when se- 
lected, will aid in securing such amendments as pro- 
vide for direct legislation. 

The hour of 9 o’clock having arrived the chair 
declared the special business assigned to that hour 
in order. The question of sending a legislative 
representative to Sacramento, compensation, and as 
to when he should be elected, was taken up. On 
motion, it was decided to send one representative 
to the coming session of the Legislature. 

Moved to allow representative $7.00 a day; car- 
ried. Moved that Council purchase a 1,000-mile 
book for the use of the representative; carried; 49 
in favor, 24 against. ys 

The chair declared nominations open and the fol- 
lowing delegates were placed in nomination: John 
I. Nolan, Wm. R. Hagerty, C. H. Parker, Ray 
Jackson. Further nominations may be made at the 
next meeting of the Council. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—On the communication 
from Bakers’ Union, No. 24, requesting that the 
Fusek Baking Company be declared unfair, the com- 
mittee recommends that the Council declare its in- 
tention of levying a boycott on the Fusek Baking 
Company, Oak and Scott streets; concurred in. On 
the question of publishing the list of delinquent 
unions, and the leaving out the name of the union 
that had so requested, committee stated that the 
Secretary had been instructed to omit list from the 
minutes of December 4th, but that they would be 
published in the minutes of December 11th. . After 
some discussion it was moved that the list of de- 
linquent unions be not published in the official paper; 
carried. Moved that after delinquent unions are 
read off to the Council, the list be referred to the 
organizing committee to make inquiries regarding 
their financial standing; carried. The committee 
also reported that it had taken up the matter of the 
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boycott on Clark’s bakery at the request of a repre- 
sentative of the Bakers’ Union, No. 24, and that it 
had summoned a committee from the Cooks’ Union 
to explain the reasons for not prosecuting said boy- 
cott. 

Hatt Assoctation—Reported that the bonds of 
several organizations had been redeemed,-: and that 
a vacancy existed on the Board of Directors of the 
Association. The matter of nomination and election 
of director was laid over for one week. 

OrGANIZING CoMMITTEE—Reported progress in the 
matter of organizing the Casting Chippers, and stated 
that they would be pleased to respond to the call of 
any union for assistance. 

Aupiting CoMMITTEE—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

UNFINISHED Bustness—Moved that the election 
of Legislative representative be made a special order 
of business for 9:30 next Friday evening; carried. 

New Business—The attention of the Council was 
called to the fact that the meeting of the 25th would 
be on Christmas Day, and the meeting one week 
later on New Year’s Day. Moved that the meeting 
of the Council on Christmas week be held on Satur- 
day, December 26th; carried. Moved that the same 
course be followed in the week of New Year’s; 
carried. 

Recerpts—Molders, $10; Stationary Firemen, $6; 
Street Railroad Employees, $48; Boilermakers, No. 
205, $44; Ship Drillers, $4; Ship Joiners, $4; Black- 
smiths, No. 168, $4; Stable Employees, No. 404, $8; 
Hatters, $6; Mailers, $4; Boxmakers and Sawyers, 
$6; Blacksmiths’ Helpers, $4; Pattern Makers, $8; 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters, $2; Machine 
Hands, $2; Upholsterers, $12; Coopers, No. 65, $18; 
Sugar Workers; $12; Post Office Clerks, $4. Total, 
$206. ; 

Exrenses—Secretary, $30; postage, $3; Bulletin, 
25 cents; stenographer, $20; A. F. of L., 300 copies 
of proceedings, $60; Allen’s Press Clipping Bureau, 
$5; Brown & Power, $2.25; Telephone Company, 
$8.70. Total, $129.20. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged to 
demand the union label on all purchases. 

Adjourned at 11 p. m. Respectfully submitted, 

ANpDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
ee eS 
Orpheum. 

The Orpheum Road Show will open next Sunday 
matinee. Mr. Martin Beck, the General Manager 
of the Orpheum Circuit, has spent many months in 
its organization. Mlle. De Dio, the famous French 
danseuse, will present her triumph in the European 
capitals, “Terpsichore’s Dream,” a magnificent elec- 
trical and scenic production in four pictures. She 
is considered the most beautiful woman on the 
European stage. Edwin Holt will, with the assist- 
ance of his own company, present a delightful one- 
act play called “The Mayor and the Manicure,” by 
George Ade. Hyman Meyer, the “Man at the 
Piano,” will introduce one of the most original and 
taking acts in vaudeville, presenting what may ap- 
propriately be called a musical monologue. Charles 
and Fannie Van will appear in a skit called “A Case 
of Emergency.” Frank Work and Reinhold Ower 
will be responsible for the acrobatic feature of this 
big organization. Merian’s Canine Players will 
present a new Dutch Chinese Drama, entitled “The 
Elopement of Salome.” The other acts on the 
program will be those famous sensational European 
Aerialists, the Four Franklins and Gaston & Green, 
in their Nell Brinkley creation. 

se 

There is an addition to the “fair list” on page 15. 
The retail grocery clerks start out with three names. 
They expect to add more as time goes on. It be- 
hooves the members of trades unions to assist. By 
so doing the movement to have a little leisure each 
day and a fair pay envelope each week will be aided. 

—_——__.. 

Try our “Nickel In” 5c or “Blue Diamond” 12%4c 
cigar. None better made in San Francisco, Clay 
and corn cob pipes wholesale for “smokers.” Also 
pure cigar clippings at Thrane Bros., 1800 Market. ** 


First. Clothes 
Men Wore 


grew on trees, and when one garment had 
worn out it was only necessary to pluck 
another “ready-made.” 

This simple custom had an advantage jn 
the inexpensiveness of the garments—biii 
the great drawback was the lack of individ- 
uality in dress. 

In some respects the ready-made clothe; 
of present times have not advanced be- 
yond those of the “fig-leaf” age. Not made ] 
to anybody’s measure—a ready-made suit 
never fits. Made by the hundreds after the 
same pattern. 

The clothes we make fit perfectly because 
we consider your particular needs—and the 
result is a suit of service and satisfaction for 
$25.00 and upwards. 


McDonald & Collett 


TWO STORES 


741 Market St. 2184-86 Mission St. 


Opp, Grant Ave, Near 18th St, 


Ellis Street, near 


Orpheum Fillmore 


Absolutely Class A. Theatre Building 
For the Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon 


Phone WEST 6000. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 


MLLE, DE DIO, the beautiful French Danseuse; 
EDWIN HOLT & CO., in George Ade’s sketch “The 
Mayor and the Manicure;’ HYMAN MEYER; 
CHARLES AND FANNIE VAN; MERIAN’S CANINE 
ACTORS; WORK & OWER; FOUR FRANKLINS; 
NEW ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES; GASTON & 
hse in their Nell Brinkley creation “Spoony- 
ville. 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats $1.00 


Matinee Prices (except Sundays and Holidays, 
10, 25, 50c. 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 
Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 
Alarm Clocks, 6Uc. up 


Established for ten years on Sixth St 
near Mission, now located at 


715 MARKET ST., near Third 
1255 Fulton St., near Devisadero 
2593 Mission St., near 22d 


22K, 18K, 14K Gold Wedding Rings 
PHONE CONNECTION TO ALL STORES 


Winchester Hotel 
76 Third Street 


Near Market 


SAME LOCATION AND PRICES AS FORMERLY. 


_ TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 2210 
500 SINGLE & FAMILY ROOMS 


Single Rooms - - - - 0c and up per day. 
Single Rooms - - $3.00 and up per week. 
Family Rooms - - - 75c and up per day. 
Family Rooms, $4,00 to $8.00 per week. 


FREE BUS AND HAND BAGGAGE TO AND FROM 
THE HOTEL, : 

ALL MARKET AND THIRD STREET CARS RUN BY 
THE HOTEL. 


ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors 


CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL—ALAMEDA 
COUNTY. 


syn psis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
December 14, 1908. 

\-cting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
\iliam Spooner in the chair. Minutes of previous 
)g read and approved. 

Co\\MUNICATIONS—.From C, F. and A. C. Pen- 
notifying Council that they were in a position 
‘nish bonds for all financial officers of the 
uni); filed. From Secretary Hughes of Interna- 
tion! Brotherhood of Teamsters relative to charter 
of ic wagon drivers of Oakland; filed. From Ben- 
jan. Wood, address on adoption of a general label; 
ile. From Jere L. Sullivan, Secretary International 
jar nders’ League, to A. M. Thompson in regard 
to © organizing the bartenders of Oakland; ordered 
aid over to report of Business Representative. From 
Th ‘rical Stage Employees’ Union; placing the 
Gaity Theatre matter in the hands of Council; re- 
ferr | to Executive Board. From A. F. of L., ap- 
jealing for financial assistance for the striking ma- 
chinists and boiler makers on the Denver and Rio 
Gravle Railroad; veferred to Executive Board. 
‘ron the A. F. of L., stating that Executive Coun- 
cil iad recently decided not to issue any more char- 
ters (0 bootblacks; referred to Business Representa- 
tive. From the General Eight-hour Committee of 
\k:on, Ohio, calling attention to the unfair publica- 
tions of the Werner Co., and asking all union men 
io \cfrain from purchasing any of the books pub- 
lis) d by said firm; ordered placed on the black- 
how'd. From Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union calling 

ition of Council to the fact that the “Busy Bee” 
shoe repairing shop on Eleventh street is still on 
thc unfair list, and asking all union men to refrain 
from patronizing same; filed. 

ports OF Unions.—Teamsters, No. 70.—Called 
ution to the Auto Parcel Delivery Co. on Fif- 
ith and Jefferson streets, the proprietors of which 
ise to unionize plant, and asked that matter be 
rred to Executive Board of Council at their next 
meeting; permission granted. Musicians and Stage 

ployees—Reported that they had interviewed 

nager of New Gaiety Theatre, and that they had 

n unable to do anything with him in regard to 

cing union people in the theatre. 

\upITING CoMMITTEE—Reported favorably on all 

ls, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

|;XECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Recommended that re- 
ised amendments to by-laws of Bakers’ Union, 
\o. 119, be approved by Council; concurred in. 
Kecommend that the boycott asked for by the 
kers against the bakery of Mr. Morris, Willow 
Station, Alameda, be granted by Council; concurred 
Recommended that the difficulty between Team- 
ers, No. 70, and California Pickle Works be laid 
er for another week; concurred in. Recommended 
\lat two vacancies on the Executive Board be filled; 
neurred in. 

ReporT OF Business REPRESENTATIVE—Reported at 

ngth in regard to Morris Bakery of Alameda. 
cported in regard to bartenders of Oakland, and 

atter of reorganizing same. Reported in regard 

) having visited Gaiety Theatre in company with 
ro, Matthewson of Musicians, and that he believed 

erything would be settled satisfactorily, and house 

nionized in a day or so. Report accepted. 

New Business—Matter of filling vacancies on 
!"xecutive Board taken up, and Brothers Butler of 

irbers and Burkhardt of bakers were duly elected 

s members of said board. Resolutions in regard to 
ctitioning President Samuel Gompers to continue 
ro. J. O. Walsh as special organizer of A. F. of 

for San Francisco and vicinity were read, and 
pproved by Council, and it was further ordered 
hat copies of same be sent to San Francisco Labor 
ouncil, and also to President Samuel Gompers. 

Report OF SECRETARY-TREASURER — RECEIPTS — 

cavengers, $7.50; Iron Molders, $7; Beer Bottlers, 
‘1.80; Stage Employees, $6; Cooks and Waiters, 
‘18; Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, $10.30; Pie 
sakers, $4; Barbers, $14; Cigar Makers, $12.50; 
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Boot and Shoe Workers, $4; Stationary Firemen, 
$7. Total, $92.10. 

EXPENDITURES—A. M. Thompson, $30; D. Bloom- 
field, $14; C. J. Curran, $7.50; telephone, $5; Cham- 
ber of Commerce, $1; A. Gabriel, $1.50; Brittain & 
Co., 30 cents. Total, $59.80. 

Adjourned at 9:45 p. m. Respectfully submitted, 


F. C. Jostyn, Secretary. 
—_ a—_______ 


VALLEJO TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
December 11, 1908. 

Meeting called to order at 8 p. m., President W. G. 
Ross in the chair. Minutes of last meeting read 
and approved. 

REporTS oF Unions—Laundry Workers—Elected 
officers; initiated three. Machinists—Elected offi- 
cers; after discussion, it was decided to continue 
nine delegates to the Council instead of cutting the 
representation down to two; took action pledging « 
pro rata contribution to securing anti-Oriental 
speaker. Boilermakers—Had a banquet Saturday 
night, at which Walter Macarthur of San Fran- 
cisco and other active union men were guests; being 
an impromptu affair it was too late to invite all they 
would have wished to. Carpenters and Joiners— 
Held largely attended meeting Thursday night; acted 
on new by-laws; adopted a by-law fining all mem- 
bers not less than $5 nor more than $25 for patron- 
izing Orientals; initiated two, received two by trans- 
fer; elected officers, leaving the election of delegates 
to the Council over to next meeting. Bartenders— 
Held well attended meeting; initiated one, have one 
application; nominated officers. Federal Union— 
Held usual good meeting; have three applications 
for membership. Cooks and Waiters—Report good 
progress; have unionized Eagle restaurant. 

Reports oF CommitreEs—By-Laws Committee— 
Report progress; submit for first reading the follow- 
ing amendments to by-laws: “That communications 
from organizations requiring action whereby this 
Council must assume responsibility shall bear the 
seal of the organization.” 

Committee on Prometheus launching made an ex- 
tensive report, covering the fact that a demand had 
been made and complied with that all printing 
should bear the union label, and none but union 
cooks and waiters should be employed in serving 
the luncheon on Mare Island. After a thorough 
report and discussion of the unfortunate prevalence 
of ptomaine poisoning following the luncheon, it 
was unanimously decided that the committee was in 
no way responsible ‘for the apparently infectious 
quality of the food supplied, and the actions of 
President W. G. Ross, J. F. Riordan and L. R. 
Green, who represented the Labor Council on the 
general committee, were approved. 

New Business—Communication from A. F. of 1 Da 
urging financial aid for the strikers of the Denver 
and Rio Grande railroad shops; delegates were in- 
structed to request their unions to contribute to the 
cause. 

Goop oF THE Councit—Under this head Delegates 
Gilmour of the boilermakers, Davidson of ship- 
fitters, Johnson of cooks and. waiters, Riordan of 
boilermakers, Dale of federal, Powell of cooks and 
waiters, and Depew of machinists spoke on matters 
of interest to union labor. Respectfully, 

Frank M. Wynkoop, 

Correspondent Vallejo Trades and Labor Council. 

——-_—_- 

The contractors and builders of Modesto (Cali- 
fornia) have given notice that “of our own free will 
and accord,” the eight-hour workday will be granted 
to their carpenters, with no reduction of wages, at 
the beginning of the year. The quoted words at- 
tract attention. After all is said and done, the work 
of the trade union in determining the standard else- 
where had a good deal more to do with the deter- 
mination of the Modesto builders than they might 
be willing to admit. Nevertheless, they are to be 
congratulated on the ultimatum delivered to the 
long-hour system. 


The 12 O’Clock Whistle 


On Saturday should be a signal to you to save 
part of your week’s wages, so that yourself and 
your family will be the ones to benefit when the 
rainy day comes. 

Saturday evenings between 6 and 8 o’clock you 
mil find many of your fellow workmen at this 
ank, 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


One dollar will start an account. 


This is the Label of the 
Journeymen 


Tailors’ Union 
OF AMERICA used on 
Custom-Made Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms are 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America: 

Kelleher & Browne, 11-15 Seventh St. 

Abe Jacobs, 2581 Mission St. 

Armstrong & Levy, 44 Eddy St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 937 Market Street. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O'Connor, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

P. Gilligan, Mission St., at 20th. 

Dixon & McCrystle, 219 Kearny St. 

McDonald & Collett, 2184 Mission St. 

Broadway Tailors, 1753 O’Farrell St. 

Imperial Clothiers, 2696 Mission St. 

T. P. O’Dowd, 174 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore; 731 Van Ness Ave. 
and 771 Market St. 

W. F. Peters, 3040 Mission St. 

A. H. Behm, 3030 24th St. 

Jausatits & Kainen, 923 Buchanan St. 

Joe Fass, 2977 Mission St. 

Martin Bros., Humboldt Bank Building. 

Asher Bros., 1150 Market St. 

J. Dresner, 1188 McAllister St. 

Thos. J. Davis, 926 Market St. 

M. Weiner, 3005 16th St. 

Neuhaus & Co., 506 Market St. 

J. T. Ellsworth, 325 Bush St. 

H. Levy, 3027 16th St. 

Peterson & Harrison, 2756 Mission St. 

J. J. Sword, 3013 24th St. 

S. ‘ones, 2873 16th St. 

C. L. Braun, 303 Noe St. 

Ryan Bros., 2469 Mission St. 


The Cream of All Beers 


YOSEMITE -:- LAGER 


A Home Product and Best on Market 


GUARANTEED TO CONFORM STRICTLY 
TO THE NEW PURE FOOD acT 


BREWED BY 


ENTERPR 
BREWING 


San Francisco. Cal. 


WE PRINT 
THE LABOR 
CLARION 


RACTICAL 
RINTING 


Banners and Lapel Buttons a Specialty 


Walter N. Brunt Co. 
391 Jessie St, at Fifth 


PHONE KEARNY 1966 OPPOSITE U.S. MINT 


RICES RIGHT 


ROMPT DELIVERY 
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AMONG THE UNIONS. 

The machinists have decided to oppose the forma- 
tion of a Pacific Coast district lodge, to be composed 
of Coast locals. Steps have been taken to form a 
woman’s auxiliary, similar to those of other sections 
of the country. There are sixty-five such auxiliaries 
under the banner of the International Machinists’ 
Union. Lodge No. 68 has elected its officers for the 
coming term. The success attending the installation 
of the first reduction in the iron trades agreement 
is a source of satisfaction to those concerned. 

* oe * 


Charles T. Schuppert of the musicians has left 
the German Hospital. While it will be some time 
before he fully recovers from the paralytic stroke, 
his friends are glad to note a continued improvement 
in his condition. 

<--e Se 

Guy Thurber of the laundry workers lost his six 

months’ old baby boy last Monday. 
* * * 

On December 3d the printing pressmen of San 
Jose celebrated their sixth anniversary. At the ban- 
quet table as guests of the evening were Interna- 
tional President George L. Berry, Danton Doggett 
and C. W. Radebold of No. 24. These three men 
delivered addresses appropriate to the occasion. Mr. 
Berry described the efforts to introduce the eight- 
hour day in the craft. 

* * * 

Following is the result of the election of officers 
of the Allied Printing Trades Council: President, 
George A. Tracey; vice-president, John F. Garvey; 
secretary, Thomas P. Garrity; treasurer, Leo Mich- 
elson; sergeant-at-arms, W. H. Ellis; auditing com- 
mittee—Miss Ella Wunderlich, Walter Johnson and 
Edward Wands. The International Presidents of 
the printing pressmen and bookbinders will be enter- 
tained at a special meeting. 

* * * 

The Photo Engravers’ International Union is 
fighting the open shop association of employers in 
Milwaukee. At the New York convention of the 
photo engravers steps were taken to unionize the 
plants. 

* * * 

The meetings of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil for the next two weeks will be held on the Sat- 
urday night, owing to Christmas and New Year’s 
falling on Friday. 

* * * 

The Sacramento Federated Trades Council has 
adopted a resolution to the effect “that the scope of 
the committee of three on factories and home in- 
dustries be enlarged to include any matters of im- 
portance to the council or to the community, brought 
before the Chamber of Commerce, provided such 
matters are first acted on favorably by the Council.” 

* * 


The: Labor Council has notified the Direct Pri- 
mary League that its request for co-operation in 
the matter of the initiative, referendum and direct 
primary has the approval of the Council, and that 
its Legislative representative in Sacramento will as- 
sist the endeavors to have the Legislature present the 
matter to the people in the form of a constitutional 
amendment. 

* * * 

At a meeting of the executive committee of Bak- 
ers’ and Confectioners’ Union, No. 24, John Breit- 
weiser, business agent, was appointed manager of 
the union’s bake shop at San Jose. The committee 
granted Mr. Breitweiser a leave of absence as busi- 
ness agent and he left for San Jose to take up the 
management of the San Jose bakery. Emil Eisold 
was appointed to act as business agent. 

kee 


The Iron Trades Council has sent a letter of 
thanks to the Board of Public Works for its action 
in awarding the contract for the pump and turbine 
machinery to a local concern. 

* * ® 


Last Monday night the barbers listened to the 
A. F. of L. convention report of G. K. Smith of 
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Oakland. His suggestion that a home similar to 

that maintained by the printers at Colorado Springs 

be a theme of discussion at the next international 

convention of the barbers was indorsed. Officers 

were nominated for the coming term. Five candi- 

dates were initiated and four applications received. 
* * * 

Robert Glocking, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco last Tuesday. He addressed the local organ- 
ization last night. Elaborate arrangements have 
been made to entertain Mr. Glocking, and he will 
be welcomed by the trade unionists of the city. 

* * * 

John R. Matheson has been elected business agent 
of the Janitors’ Union. He will devote his whole 
time to the work. 

* * *” 

The Sailors’ Union on Monday night received a 
report from Edward ‘Ellison and P. B. Gill, two of 
the delegates to the late convention of the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union at New Orleans. Andrew 
Furuseth, who was elected president of the national 
organization, is making an official visit to the unions 
of the Great Lakes, and will not return for some 
time, as he will represent the sailors during the 
session of Congress in Washington. 

* * 


It is reported that an amalgamation of the United 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters has been effected after 
many conferences between the officers of the two or- 
ganizations, both sides granting concessions. 

* * 


The Soap, Soda and Candle Workers’ Union has 
authorized a committee to select a label to be used 
on all products manufactured in union shops. 

* * x 


The efforts of a few of the employers in the car- 
riage and wagon business to lengthen the workday 
have come to naught. There was such a determined 
opposition, even on the part of many of the employ- 
ers, that it is evident there can be no backward step. 

ee ee 

The bartenders will elect officers next Wednesday. 
The union last Monday night voted $20 to members 
on the sick list, initiated four candidates, admitted 
four by cards, and received twelve applications. 

* * &* 

Machine Hands’ Union, No. 713, has elected these 
officers: President, J. Z. Smith; vice-president, 
Peter Spaulding; recording secretary, Edward Cor- 
coran; financial secretary, David McLennan; treas- 
urer, Frederick Fraser; trustee, Theodore Weske; 
conductor, William H. Pinney; sentinel, Charles 
Borcher; delegate to Labor Council, David McLen- 
nan; delegates to Iron Trades Council, J. Z. Smith 
and Edward Corcoran. The union now meets on 
the second and fourth Tuesdays of each month at 
228 Oak street. 

* * & 

The coopers of the country are considering the 
advisability of establishing an international death 
benefit. 

* * & 

Last Tuesday night the iron molders donated $20 
to the men of the Denver and Rio Grande system 
on strike. Officers were nominated for the coming 
term. 

— ee eee 

The machinists are considering the advisability 
of forming a Pacific Coast district lodge, to be com- 
posed of Coast locals. Steps have been taken to 
form a woman’s auxiliary, similar to those of other 
sections of the country. There are sixty-five such 
auxiliaries under the banner of the International 
Machinists’ Union. Lodge No. 68 elected its officers 
last week for the coming term. The success attend- 
ing the installation of the first reduction in the iron 
trades agreement is a source of satisfaction to those 
concerned. 
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Carriages and buggies for work or play. Pacific 

Carriage Co., 23 Dolores St. wee 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departe::ents 
ae eee es 


Home Industry 


WUNDER BREWING CO's 


WUNDER 
BEER 


A San Francisco Product of Unexcelicd 
Quality—Bottled by 


Wunder Bottling Co. 


340 Eleventh St, S. F. 


The First Firm in San Francisco to Use the 
Union Label on Bottled Beer. 


GFE that the Barten. 

der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. The color for 
Dec. is Black on Yellow 


Lundstrom Hats 


Five Stores: 


1178 MARKET ST. 
64 MARKET ST. 
1600 FILLMORE ST. 
605 KEARNY ST. 
2640 MISSION ST. 


Union Hats; That’s All 
Any Grade $2.50 to $5.00 


ASK FOR ‘THE BEST 
2 FOR 25 CENTS CIGAR 


EL PRACTIMO 


UNION MADE 


HELLY @ DOAN, Manufacturers 
Sixteenth and Valencia Streets 


Established pl Largest on Pacific Coast 


DYEFNG ann 
CLEANING 


27 TENTH STREET, S. F. 


1158 McAllister Street, San Francisco 
1348 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 
1164 Broadway, Oakland 


Highest Class Work 
Moderate Prices Quick Delivery 


Blankets and Curtains Cleaned by Antiseptic Process 


Men’s Suits in 48 Hours 
‘ PHONE US—MARKET 1620 


Branches : 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 
jollowing five paragraphs are contributed by 
a fait reader who takes a keen interest in the welfare 
of the LABOR CLARION: 

How many human beings in youth go wrong be- 
f a false conception of what constitutes real 
enjoy rent. Excesses never bring happiness. It 
ctiltiy. es insatiable desires. Moderation is self 
the key to enjoyment—because thereby we 
cong, * ourselves and are free. 

In .\ustralia, the greatest wool country in the 
worl the sheep herders, among whom appliances 
for removing thorns, splinters, etc., are not always 
i, a piece of wool is bound around the part 
ight, and it extracts the foreign substance 
from the flesh. 

Fir’ inders are naturally willing to extend the 
right sand of suffrage to women. They do not have 
te be for it. 

If the art of thorough housekeeping were a part 
-y woman’s education, it would prove a divorce 
antid-'e. It should include all kinds of sewing and 
cuttin: and fitting a garment. A married woman 
has 1» more right to be deficient in these require- 
ment: than a man to be unable to provide for the 
home for which he takes the responsibility. Woe to 
the :ome where the woman can neither cook nor 


Th 
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BvrteR Pre Crust.—Make a thick batter exactly 
the s<1me as for a cup or pound cake, pour over a 
dish of sliced apples, plums, peaches—berries may 
also be used—add sugar, cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves 
or other flavoring, but do not use water, the juice 
of the fruit being sufficient, and bake one-half hour 
and you will have a pie good enough for the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor to par- 
take of, and he’ll relish it, too. 

—————@>_———_- 

ASIATIC EXCLUSION LEAGUE NOTES. 

the Office of Superintendent of Schools, replying 
to the League’s communication of the 7th inst., stated 
that in the Oriental school there were enrolled 260 
Chinese, and 1 Japanese. 

Delegate Brandis of San Jose reported that the 
State Association of Teachers would convene in his 
city from December 28, 1908, to January 1, 1909, and 
that at this convention there would be a representa- 
tion of some 3,000 to 4,000 teachers, and inasmuch 
as they had fraternal delegates at the State Federa- 
tion's convention, Mr. Brandis thought it proper 
that the League endeavor to get representation be- 
fore the teachers, for the purpose of furnishing in- 
formation on the Japanese question, and to impress 
upon the educators of our State the importance of 
the movement. 

NOTICE. 

Contributions for the month of December are now 
due and payable at the office of the League, 815 
Metropolis Building. All requests for literature and 
information may be had at the same place. 

Regular monthly meeting of the League will take 
place on December 20th, in Labor Council Hall, 316 
Fourteenth street, at 2:30 p. m. Delegates and 
friends are earnestly requested to attend. 

Se ee 
PRESENT-DAY SHOPPING ADVANTAGES. 

Our forbears would be amazed, could they return 
to this mundane sphere, to see a monster department 
store like the Emporium, equipped to fill every con- 
ceivable shopping want, and, at the same time, ob- 
serve the appointments for comfort and convenience 
1) a modern building. When one thinks of the in- 
formation bureau, the post office, the restaurant, the 
telephone system, luxuriously furnished rest aff 
writing rooms, an emergency hospital—everything 

it can suggest itself to trained minds—all housed 
beneath one roof, and part and parcel of a large 
merchandise establishment where one may purchase 
goods ranging from the proverbial “needle to an 
anchor,” it truly illustrates the wonderful growth of 
concentrated effort in the business world. 

Lan oom 
Latest Millinery for Men just in. 
Tom Dillon, 712 Market, opp. Call Bldg. 


ee 
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Rosenblum & Abraham 


Tailors for Men 


A full line of foreign and domestic 
novelties. Union Label Used. 


937 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


MOST BUSINESS MEN 


Like Good Office 
Stationery 


Regal Typewriter Papers 


represent the maximum of quality 
with the minimum of cost 


ALL OFFICE SUPPLY PEOPLE 


Jas. G. Maguire 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Suite 612 Humboldt Bank Bldg. 


Our reputation is back of every 
bottle we sell 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


GANT BUSTEY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 


ARGonaut SHIRES 


| 
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Every Woman in San Fran- 
cisco KNOWS or SHOULD 
KNOW that the : : :: 


Greater 


San Francisco 
Cloak Co. 


CONSTANTLY OFFERS 


Bigger Values in 


Women’s Apparel 


Than any other Establishment of its kind on 
the Pacific Coast 


...Watch Windows for Bargains... 


Greater San Francisco Cloak Co. 


AT MARKET and TAYLOR ONLY 


Demand the Union Label on Articles 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


26 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital ................... $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash........ $1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds ........ $1,453,983.62 
Deposits, Jume 30, 1908.............. $34,474,554.23 


"ROEAE RGOES 62s 66 ech ce vs ee os oa dees $37,055,2 

Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells, Fargo & Co's. Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock m. and Saturday ev- 
enings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. for 
receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Street. For receipt and payment 
ef Deposits only. 


DEMAND THIS LABEL 


On Your Printing 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union concern. 


Shoe Trade. 


Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of Convict, 
Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES 
PSE Sa 
B TRADES | ape.| COUNCIL § 


ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 
*Linotype machines. 

fMonotype machines. 

tSimplex machines. 
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Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 88 First. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Automatic Printing Company, 410 Sacramento 

a uberis Printing Co., 166-168 Valen- 
cia. 

Banister & Oster, 320 McAllister. 

*Barry, Jas. H, Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 

Bartow, J. S. 88 First. 2 

Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

*Belcher.& Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brower-Morse Co., 136 Fern avenue. 

Brown & Power, 327 California. 

*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 391 Jessie, at Fifth. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

Budd Printer, 758 Howard. 
*Bulletin, The, 767 Market. 

*Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 
Commercial. 

*Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 

¢Carlisle & Co., 1130 Mission. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

*Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

*tCrocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. .» 2712 Mission. 

Davis, H. L., 1552 Eddy. 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

*Examiner. The, Folsom and Spear. 

Foster & Ten Bosch, First and Howard. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

*Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome, 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

*Globe, Evening, Battery and Commercial. 

Globe Press, 3540 Twenty-fourth. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

Gregory, E. L,. 245 Drumm. 

Griffith, E. B., 581 Valencia. 

Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

*Halle & Scott, 68 Fremont. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 

Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

yjHanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

International Press, 568 Capp. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Kohlberg-Cassina Co., 967 Golden Gate Ave. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lanson, Paul, 722 Broadway. 

Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 

Lauray, Julian, 1310 Stockton. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch, James T., 130 Van Ness Avenue. 

Mackey & McMahon, cor. Brady & W. Mission. 

Marshall Press, 32 Grove. 

Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 537 Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

*+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

Phillips. Wm., 712 Sansome. 

*Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rossi, S. ‘J., 315 Union. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 448 Pine. 

tSan Francisco Newspaper. Union 818 Mis- 
sion. 

tSan Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 

*Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 

*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 

South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 

Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 

*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 

Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 


Battery and 
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(88) Stewart_Printi Co.. 480 Turk: 

(192) Sunset Press, 3373 Mission. 

449) Stockwits Printing Co.,'1118 Turk. 

(68) Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 

(149) a Printing Co., 3410 Nineteenth, at Mis- 
sion. 

(187) *Town Talk, 88 First. 

(163) Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

(177) United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 

(85 ) Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 

(171) Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 

(33) *Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 

(35 ) Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 

(161) Western Press, Inc., ot Sixteenth. 

(34) Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

(189) *Williams Printing Co., 406 Sutter. 

(112) Wolff. Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 

Crocker Co., H. S., 280-240 Brannan, 

Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. . 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 

McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 

Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 

Mayle & Osterloh, 292 Gough. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Ca, 66 Fremont. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 

Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 

Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 
Webster, Fred., 1250 Hayes. 


. PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
Attwood-Hinkins Co., 547 Montgomery. 
Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howara. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown, Wm. Engraving Co., 365 McAllister. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 

and Battery. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Phoenix Photo-Engravirfg Co., 557 Clay. 
Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Frent. 
Western Process Eng. Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 
Battery. I 
Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 


MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 


NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 787 Mar- 
ket street, Room 122. Business Agent George A. 
Tracy and Secretary T. P. Garrity may be ad- 
dressed as above. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it at home. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Capitol] Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness Ave. 

Golden Gate Stables, 806 Buchanan. 

Guadaloupe Dairy. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore Street. 

McRoskey Sanitary Bedding Co., 927 Market. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend street. 

Steigler Bros., 711-713 Market street, tailors. 

Sutro Baths. 

Terminus Barber Shop, 16 Market Street. 

United Cigar Stores. 

oS ee 
A LETTER OF APPRECIATION. 
To the Editor Lasor Crarion, San Francisco— 

Dear Sir: On behalf of the evening schools of 
San Francisco, we beg to extend to you our sincere 
thanks for the generous and hearty support given 
by your paper to Assembly Constitutional Amend- 
ment, No. 8, voted upon at the election of Novem- 
ber 3d. 

With sincere appreciation of your kindness, we 
remain, yours very truly, 

EveninG ScHoo, CoMMITTEE, 
A. H. MacDonatp, Chairman, 
L, A. Ricu, Secretary. 
Lincoln Evening School, San Francisco, Dec. 2, 1908. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Wuereas, The will of the Divine Providenc. has 
again made itself manifest in the sorrow which has 
occurred to our brother members, L. B. Leayij:: 
D. H. Leavitt, husband and son, respectively, ; 
loss of their wife and mother; and 


Wuereas, The services they have rendered this 
organization in the past have been such as to ¢),; 
them to each and every member of this Union: 


Whereas, We feel that the sublime influer 
woman in the labor movement is of vast assis 
to those of our brothers who are contin 
struggling to secure a betterment of our condii; 
In accordance with these expressed opinions, tl, 
fore, be it 
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Resolved, By the members of Federal Union, 
11,345, in regular meeting assembled, that we 
plore the loss of our brothers and extend to them 
our sincere sympathy and condolence in this their 
hour of sorrow; and, be it further 


NO, 


1 
de- 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, prinjed 
upon silk, be forwarded to our grief-strickey 
brothers, a copy forwarded to the San Francisco 
Lazor Cxarion, and a copy spread upon the minutes 
of this meeting. M. F. Lannan, 

E. H. Hatt, 
B. B. Buss, Sr, 
Committee. 
Vallejo, Cal., December 1, 1908. - 
—————_&—____—__ 


The dispatch of the 14th inst. that “all Japanese 
immigration to the United States is to be stopped 
by the Japanese Government after a given date,” 
and that “there will disappear the last remaining 
difference or possible cause of trouble between the 
two countries,” is certainly a victory for “diplo- 
macy.” How it will affect exclusion remains to he 
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* “i UNION MADE 
OVERALLS 


Neustadter Bros. 
NEW 


SAN FRANCISCO / YORK PORTLAND 


DEMAND the BRAND 


GOLDEN GATE 
COMPRESSED YEAST 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels attached 
for silverware and picture premiums. Office 
26 Mint Avenue, San Francisco. 


DIRECTORY 
OF UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at-8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters every Friday at 7 


‘p.m. Law and Legislative Committee meets at call 


of chairman. Headquarters phone, Market 2853. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 
Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, ‘1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 


Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker)—No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. ‘ 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet 2d.and 4th Mondays, at 925 Golden 
Gate ave; headquarters, room 408. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement, 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 990 McAllister. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hadars., 51 Steuart. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Tuesdays, 1180 Kentucky. 

Boiler Makers’ No. 25—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 
Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 

8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No, 216—Meet 1st and 3d 
Tuesdays, Mangel’s Hall, 24th and Folsom. 

Bootblacks—1st and 3d Sundays.:1520 Stockton. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers—3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 177 


‘app. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th St. 

Boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays—Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth. - 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist and 8d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Maxers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st and 
3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesday, 1638 Eddy. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—G. Brachman, 
1142 Turk. 

Cemetery Employes—ist and 3d Wednesdays, Wolf’s 
Hall, Ocean View. 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Secy., 1684 
West Seventh St., Oakland. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 922 O’Farrell—Meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave, 

Electrical Workers, No. 587—Meet Mondays. Head- 
quarters, Grove and Franklin Streets. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet cei and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th. : 

Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, 1st and 34 
Wednesday. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st and 3d Thursday, 9 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet 1st and 8d Thursdays, McNamara 
Hall, 14th, bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 Church. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

baa edn eg Drivers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 

ulton. 

Janitors—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Coun- 
ceil Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, i4th and Guerrero. 

Machinists No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842° Fulton. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, 228 Oak. 

Mailers—Labor Bureau Ass’n Hall, 677 McAllister 
4th Monday. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Molders 'Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 8d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Avenue. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Pavers, No..18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Paste Makers—Ist and 3d Sunday, 441 Broadway. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet last Fridays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays, at 12 
m., in Labor Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers— 
Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Thursdays, Fire- 
men’s Hall, Steuart. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 34 Ellis. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 


' Press Feeders and Assistants—2nd Wednesdays, 


Labor Council, 316 14th; headqurs., 34 Ellis. 
Rammermen—tist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 

at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. ; 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 397 Franklin. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet lst and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—ist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Employes,: Division No. 205—Meet 
2d and 4th Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; 
headquarters, 316 14th. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Stereotypers and Blectrotypers—Meet 3d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 114 Dwight 
street. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Folsom; 
headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Ship Painters, No. 986—Meet ist and 3d Mondays, 
Woodman’s Hall, 17th st., bet. Mission and Valen- 
cia. Headquarters, 924 Natoma. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesday and 2d 
Sunday, 316 14th. 


‘Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 


Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th, 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 34 Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall. 316 14th. 

Tegemtaxe—Tesaquerters, 536 Bryant—Meet Thurs- 

ay. 

Telephone Operators—Headquarters Labor Temple. 

Theatrical Employes—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Rooms 122, 
123, 124, Investors Building, Fourth and Market. 
L. Michelson, Secretary. Meet last Sunday of 
month, 316 14th. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 348 Van Ness Ave. 

Undertakers’ Asst’s—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
431 Duboce avenue. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Jefferson Square Hall, Golden Gate Ave., bet. 
Octavia and Laguna. 

Web Pressmen—4th Monday, Labor Temple 316 14th 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Weda- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 


————_@—_____ 
FAIR DAIRIES. 

The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 
of the union respecting hours and wages and also 
use the label of the Milkers’ Union: 

Central Milk Company, Twenty-first and Folsom. 

J. A. Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencia street. 

Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 

Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 

Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon ave. 

C. M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 

New Boss Dairy, Jos.Kensel, Six Mile House. 

Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver ave. 

People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 

American Dairy, 515 Charter Oak st., Louis Kahn. 

Fairmount Dairy, Hyland and Mission streets, 
John Brannen. 

A facsimile of the label appears in the advertis- 
ing columns of the Labor Clarion. 

—_joa— 
STORES FAIR TO RETAIL CLERKS. 

Retail Clerks’ Union, No. 432, publishes the fol- 
lowing list of stores as fair to that organization: 

Carroll & Tilton, 1440 Fillmore. 

S. N. Wood & Co., Ellis and Fillmore; Fourth and 
Market; Market, opposite Third. 

Raphaels, Geary and Fillmore. 

Frank Bros., 1344 Fillmore. 

Pragers, Jones and Market. 

Summerfield & Haines, Seventh and Market. 

Hansen & Elrick, 1105 Fillmore; 781 Market; 
California and Montgomery. 

Wallenstein & Frost, 824 Market. 


Charles Lyons, 751 Market; 731 Van Ness Ave.; 
1432 Fillmore. 

A. Golding, 9-11 Fourth. 

Tom Dillon, 712 Market. 

McMahon & Keyer, Ellis and Van Ness. 

Newman Furniture House, 18th and Mission. 

Pickett & Atterbury, 92 Third. 

J. J. Gildea & Co., 730 Market Street. 

Olympic Arms Co., Golden Gate Ave and Van 
Ness Ave. 

C. H. Brown & Co., Sixteenth and Mission. 

Brunton & Adams, 98 Third. 

Clarion Furnishing Co., 1306 Fillmore street. 

Scotch Plaid Tailoring Co., 340 Kearny street. 

W. H. Doud, 1124 Market street. 


——_@—_____—__ 
STORES FAIR TO GROCERY CLERKS. 


The grocery clerks publish following fair stores: 
Heinecke Bros., 18th and Collingwood. 
P. J. Mahoney, 21st and Bryant. 
W. and H. Horn, 90 Sanchez. 


FAIR LISTS 


LABOR CLARION. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and Secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 

At the weekly meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held December 15th, President C. H. Cassasa pre- 
siding, Mr. A. De Bekker was admitted to member- 
ship by initiation, and Messrs. H. Brown and F. 
Bowker, both of Local No. 36, Deadwood District, 
were admitted on transfer. Messrs. A. Winkler, of 
Local No. 34, Kansas City, R. McGuirk, of Local 
No. 76, Seattle, and M. Laurence, of Local No. 310, 
New York City, were admitted to full membership 
in the M. M. P. U. 0 

Messrs. C. P. Abbiati, D. C. Bush and M. B. 
Hokuf have been reinstated to membership in good 
standing. Mr. Hokuf’s resignation from membership 
was tendered to and duly accepted by the Board 
meeting of December 15th. The membership on 
transfer of Mr. C. E. Hart, of Local No. 310, New 
York City, has been annulled for failure to comply 
with Federation by-laws. 

Mrs. E. W. Kent, widow of the late member, Ed- 
ward W. Kent, desires to warmly thank the mem- 
bers who attended the funeral services on Decem- 
ber 10th for the expression of their sympathy. Es- 
pecial thanks is extended to Messrs. Walter Col- 
verd, Arthur S. Morey, Gerald Kenney and William 
Delany, constituting the trombone quartet, for their 
beautiful rendering of “Et Incarnatus” and “Nearer 
My God to Thee.” 

Mr. Giulio Minetti, the well-known violinist, is 
seriously ill with inflammatory rheumatism. The 
concert of the Minetti Amateur Orchestra, set for 
December 10th, had to be postponed to a future date 
on account of Mr. Minetti’s illness, which it is 
hoped will not be prolonged. 

Dues for the 4th quarter of 1908 ($1.50) are now 
due and payable to the Financial Secretary, Mr. 
A. S. Morey, No. 68 Haight Street. There are no 
death assessments to be paid this quarter. The dues 
of the 4th quarter will become delinquent on Janu- 
ary 1, 1909, on which date the constitutional fine 
will be charged to the accounts of delinquent mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Theo. L. Currie, of Local No. 167, Tampa, 
Fla., musical director of the Louis James Co., is 
reported playing at the Van Ness Theatre week of 
December 14th. 

The announcement of the business to be transacted 
at the general meeting of December 10th caused a 
large attendance of members and great interest in 
the proceedings. Reports of the Board of Directors 
and Recording Secretary, Financial Secretary and 
Treasurer were stibmitted in detail for the month of 
November, and were approved. A large number of 
nominations were made of candidates to serve on 


the election board having charge of the conduct of | 


the annual election of officers, and after a spirited 
contest Messrs. C. C. Henke, (Judge), W. M. 
Keogh, P. Kedro, L. Nicholson and F, Mauer were 
elected. Appeals of Messrs. L. Klotz, M. Rees and 
C. L. Morgan from decisions of the Board of Di- 
rectors were considered at length, and afterwards 
dismissed. After some discussion it was decided to 
postpone action on the proposed constitutional 
amendment until the January meeting of the union, 
to which the Law and Legislative Committee will 
make report as to the advisability of its adoption. 
Proposed amendments were submitted to the present 
funeral laws of the union and will come up for action 
by the January meeting. 

The Uniform Committee, at the December meet- 
ing of the union, strongly urged members to submit 
their orders for the new regulation uniform. Com- 
plaint is made that members have been slow up to 
the present time in arranging for their new uniforms, 
and that in consequence there is likelihood of there 
being a great rush throughout the months of Janu- 
ary and February. It must not be forgotten that the 
use of the new uniform is compulsory from March 
Ist on all engagements for which the regulation uni- 
form is ordered, and good sense should serve to in- 
dicate the advantage of promptly placing orders for 


uniforms with any of the members of the committee, 
which consists of Messrs. F. Hyman, A. A. Green- 
baum, M. F. Walten, L. N. Ritzau and D. M. 
Wright. The committee meets each Monday at 12:30 


p. m. in headquarters. 
————— 


BUY UNION-MADE STOVES AND RANGES. 
To Organized Labor and Friends— 

We would like to impress upon the minds of union 
men and women and friends of organized labor 
that the Stove Mounters’ and Steel Range Workers’ 
International Union has a union label to distinguish 
union-made stoves and ranges from those made by 
non-union labor. 

We merely ask you to demand and insist upon 
getting the union label. You cannot be sure that a 
stove or range is union made unless it bears the 
label of the Stove Mounters’ and Steel Range Work- 
ers’ International Union. 

Help us in this work, we will help you in the same 
direction, and we'll all benefit thereby. Are you 
with us? Fraternally yours, 

Executive ComMMrTteE, Local No. 3, Quincy, III. 

B. H. Sanpers, Chairman, 1224 S. 8th street. 
oe are 

The hackmen have selected officers for the coming 
year. -Unionists are urged to insist that the man 
who drives a hack for them at funerals or on other 
occasions shall possess the emblem that shows him 
to be a member of the organization. 

ee eee 
The latest in lids. 
Tom Dillon, 712 Market, opp. Call Bldg. ee 


Do you want from Five Hun- 
dred to Five Thousand Dol- 
lars annual income? See us 
immediately. Why? Because 
we can show you the safest, 
best and most profitable in- 
vestment on the market to- 
day ; namely : a WALNUT 
GROVE. See us, or write 
for booklet on Walnut Cul- 
ture and our Walnut Grove 
at Santa Rosa. 


The Noble-Jones Co. 


471-3-5 Monadnock Building 
Phone Douglas 2720 San Francisco 


624 Fourth Street, Santa Rosa 


Telephone Market 1(9 


CHARLES H. J. TRUMAN 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


C. H. ASHLEY. Manager 


1909 Mission Street San Francisco 
Between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 


HOLIDAY SHOE PRESENTS 


The Gift of Gifts That’s Sure to Please 
WE SOLVE THE HOLIDAY PROBLEM FOR YOU! 
When in Doubt About Size or Style 


[ae Scmae) Givea Shoe Order | siya. | 
FOR CHRISTMAS | 


Women’s Shoes, priced from $1.50 to $5 “i 


4 
ws 


Men’s Shoes, priced from $1.50 to $6.50 


HOLIDAY SLIPPERS 


For Babies, Children, Men and Women from 50c to $2.50 


x 


. ® See Our Display of Boys’ and Girls’ Shoes 


B. KATSCHINSKI 


Philadelphia Shoe Co. 


1549 Filmore Street, near Geary 
“The Greatest Shoe House of the West.” First Store to Display the Union Card 


